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» BROADWAY AT A GLANCE 


by MARGARET WENTWORTH 








JHIS season has been marked by a 
Ppaucity of plays. Since last month 
‘there have only been a half dozen 

noting and two of them. -have 
ady gone. 


va 


» of these was Mr. Shaw’s Geneva. 
bmed to me quite as good as his last 
On the Rocks, Too True to Be 
and The Simpleton of the Unex- 
Isles. But none of these is a play. 
who enjoy Mr. Shaw’s wit can en- 
just as well by reading them as 
ing them on the stage. And in 
a the war in Europe makes Mr. 
Ps paradoxes sound trivial and un- 
cing. Incidentally, Thespians may 
ested to know that actors say that 
earlier plays were easy to learn be- 
of their natural dialogue; but that 
Mrizing these later ones is really a 
Midable task. 


ion an Island 


r Rice’s. play, Two on an Island, is 
ing. The title might suggest a ship- 
but the island is Manhattan and 
wo who are destined by the play- 
for each other have to roam its 
ss and fight its wild beasts before 
Meet. A boy from Iowa, a girl from 
Hampshire, arrive full of their 
of fame and fortune. For two 
Meir ways are often close together 
and we have to wait till the end 
b second act before they make ac- 
ce with one another. And where 
suppose? In the head of the 

s of Liberty ! 
a Craven, who was in Our Town 
ne youth who brings a drama in 
t-case and Bettv Fields of What A 
$ the stage-struck girl. Since the 
been pretty kind to Mr. Rice him- 
is willing to let them be on the 
ps up the ladder when we see them 
last time. The sophisticated play 
er who ultimately gives them both 
Ad whose cynical disillusionment is 
bgly contrasted with their sanguine 
ace, is beautifully played by Luther 
There are eleven scenes which 
her has cone with economy and 
For instance, the taxicab in 
ne two enter when they first arrive 
these a clever boy might build 
mnis mecanno set; literally they are 
Pf tin but they answer every pur- 


. Par Children 


‘Barrymore has opened here in My 
‘erty hildren. It seems tragic to see a 
his talent sunk to the level of a 
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vaudeville entertainer. He constantly in- 
tersperses his part with “ad libs,” often 
profane or unprintable, and the cast has 
to give him cues he has dropped and try 
to keep their faces straight while he is 
doing his best to upset them. 


Two for the Show 


Two for the Show is an intimate revue 
written by Nancy Hamilton, who did One 
for the Money last year. There are only 
sixteen in it, eight men and eight girls, 
and they sing and dance as if they thor- 
oughly enjoy it. In spite of the fact that 
all of them have had previous stage ex- 
perience, the show as a whole has a semi- 
amateur flavor which is sometimes charm- 
ing and sometimes annoying. Richard 
Haydn, an Englishman, has an extremely 
funny monologue on cookery which he de- 
livers in rich cockney. The real king of 
the occasion is the young costume de- 
signer, Raoul Pene du Bois; his colors and 
designs have great beauty. 


The Taming of the Shrew 


The Lunts were here, all too briefly. 
giving a week in The Taming of the 
Shrew for Finnish relief. Their version of 
the play makes it a rollicking farce and 
we are never in doubt that Petrucchio 
really loves his Kate and that she soon 
returns his love. Without that, we should 
resent his treatment of her. 


Sean O’Casey 


Since there are so few new plays I 
should like to tell the Thespians something 
about Sean O’Casey, author of Juno and 
the Paycock, the classic which has been 
doing excellent business in this present re- 
vival. Sara Allgood and Barry Fitzgerald, 
who plaved the title parts in Dublin when 
it was first given there in 1924, are playing 
them again here and now. The play passes 
in a Dublin tenement which is their home 
and their son has been “out” with those 
who were fighting for Irish liberty and has 
lost an arm and become embittered. The 
Paycock and his friend Joxer are good- 
for-nothing, lazy, drunken bums and Juno 
is a hard-working woman who does her 
best to keep the family fed and clothed. 

No wonder the play lives before our 
eyes. Sean O’Casey was born in a Dublin 
slum. His mother worked auite as hard as 
Juno. His father died when Sean was 
only three. but no doubt other men in the 
tenement drank and lied and idled about 
like Joxer and the Paycock. O’Casey him- 
self was “out” for Irish freedom, so every- 
thing in the play was part of his personal 
experience. 

Much is being said and written today 
about the underprivileged. Few could be 
more underprivileged than little Sean. He 


told a reporter, speaking of his child- 
hood : 

“We'd eat dry bread and a drain of tea 
for breakfast and the same for supper if 
we were lucky.” 

He taught himself to read when he was 
twelve. By this time he was going out for 
common day labor, all he was fitted for. 
He sometimes worked from 4 a. m. to 
7 p. m. and his wage was nine shillings a 
week! Out of this pittance he managed 
to save enough pennies to buy a second- 
hand Shakespeare which became his 
greatest treasure. 

In his late teens he had a piece of con- 
struction work near the Abbey Theatre 
and formed the habit of dropping in there 
every evening. He sent them three plays 
which were refused before they accepted 
The Shadow of a Gunman. The next 
year juno and the Paycock was received 
with enthusiasm and two years later it 
won the Hawthornden Prize. While it 
was being played in London in 1926 he 
was still cooking, eating, sleeping and 
working in one dark room. Even after his 
first success, it was not all clear sailing. 
The Plough and the Stars caused a riot 
at the Abbey and Yeats would not let 
The Silver Tassie be produced there at 
all. 

O’Casey married an actress and went 
to London where he now lives. He wrote 
an English play Within the Gates, a 
drama of Hyde Park. It was put on here 
in 1934 but was banned in Boston. 
O’Casey came over to see his play in New 
York. He is small and slight with a sa- 
lient nose, dreamy eyes and marks of ill- 
health on his pale face. He wore an old 
brown sweater to teas or luncheons given 
for him. 


George Bernard Shaw 


George Bernard Shaw was not quite as 
poor as O’Casey but he tells us that he 
never learned anything at any school to 
which he was sent; that his parents sent 
him to get rid of him. At the age of four- 
teen he was working, keeping books for 
some Dublin firm, in that exquisite smal] 
hand of his which enables him to get 
more on a postal than almost anvone else. 
After five years of this, the family moved 
to London and in the next nine years 
Shaw wrote six novels from which he got 
a total return of five pounds. He tells us 
that his coat was green from age and that 
he trimmed the ragged edges of his cuffs 
with scissors; also that he had to wear 
his tall hat, a necessity in London, with 
the back to the front because its brim 
was broken. Not many young men would 
live such a Spartan life even if they were 
sure of eventually reaping Shaw’s re- 
wards. 

One could hardly be more underprivi- 
leged than these two playwrights; but 
even in the things of this world they have 
prospered. And surely they are over- 
privileged by having been able to lift 
themselves out of the depths and to have 
contributed to the world that which will 
be remembered after them. _ 
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Dramatist of 


the Best People 


by JOSEPH MERSAND 
Department of English, Boys High School, Brooklyn, New York 


AXIM GORKI, great Russian 
M dramatist, wrote a play which he 
called At the Bottom, dealing 
with as sad and as dejected a group of hu- 
man beings as may be found in dramatic 
literature. The characters in the plays of 
Philip Barry, in contrast, are always on 
the top. They are invariably “nice peo- 
ple.” In his current success, The Philadel- 
bhia Story, he delineates a family on the 
Main Line, which is the local idiom for 
the Quaker City’s Four Hundred. In his 
Holiday (1928) he described a family of 
the “best people” in New York society. It 
is this social aspect of Philip Barry’s talent 
—his interest in our upper classes—which 
places him in a class to which only a few 
other American dramatists care to belong. 
Perhaps this practice of limiting his char- 
acters to this set may indicate a limitation 
of his talent; but in an age of specializa- 
tion why may not dramatic specialization 
be valuable? 

What are the problems that afflict these 
“best people”? When we see a play like 
Dead End, Let Freedom Ring, or The Pit, 
we learn of the problems of our lowest 
classes, our one third of a nation that is 
ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed. To 
Barry these economic difficulties are al- 
most non-existent. If one reads his hit of 
1927, Paris Bound, and his hit of 1940, 
The Philadelphia Story, one would hardly 
realize that between those vears America 
had suffered the greatest depression in its 
history. The class struggle, the trials and 


tribulations of the masses, the great social 
and economic movements—these have not 
been of as much importance to Barry as 
the struggle of his individuals against 
conventions. 

As the dramatist of the individualist, he 
has consistently presented characters who 
have refused to be moulded by artificial 
conventions to which their inner selves 
felt hostility. He is probably our most 
competent dramatist of marital problems, 
and a text-book on successful marriage 
might be made from the dialogue of half 
a dozen of his plays. 

As one critic has aptly remarked, “the 
right to do as one p'eases and the desire 
for leisure are two themes basic in most 
of his plays.” His most vivid heroes or 
heroines are all following their own incli- 
nations in a world-bent on destroying in- 
dividualism. Our drama cannot produce 
a more consistent group of rugged indi- 
vidualists than Richard Winslow in The 
Youngest, Maitland White in You and I, 
Adrian Terry in In a Garden, Johnny 
Case in Holiday, Tom Collier in The 
Animal Kingdom, the Farley brothers in 
The joyous Season, Norman Rose in Ho- 
tel Universe, and Tracy Lord (Katherine 
Hepburn) in The Philadelphia Story. 

These heroes and the one heroine are 
all non-conformists. They are the uncon- 
ventional people in a conventional society. 
With slight variations they might all be 
one and the same person. What would his 
characteristics be? Like Tom Collier he 





Katharine Hepburn and Van Heflin in the Theatre Guild’s production of Philip Barry's 
comedy, THE PHILADELPHIA STORY. 


would be interested in literature mon 
than in his family millions. Like Johny, 
Case he would want to enjoy life fy 
while he was young, not to make a yajs 
attempt to enjoy it after retirement, Goog 
breeding, impeccable taste, mental agility 
even brilliance—these are some of the ; 
gredients of the typical Barry hero. 

The question might be asked: Why: 
should such a gifted individual have any’ 
difficulty adjusting himself to the world? 
What dramatic situation justifies his condi 
stant appearance in play after play? The’ 
answer is simple. The problem Most fre 
quently afflicting Barry’s heroes is that of 
a happy marriage. Whether it be Johnny 
Case who is to marry into the fabulously; 
wealthy Seton family or Tom Collier wh 
tries to compromise with his better judg. 
ment only to fail, or Tracy Lord who } 
failed in one marriage and is about to t y" 
again, the problem is the same. How i 
one to be happy though married? Tg 
date, Barry has discussed marital diffic 
ties in nine of his plays: You and I, In@ 
Garden, White Wings, Paris Bound, Hole 
day, Bright Star, Tomorrow and To ‘. 
row, The Animal Kingdom, and Thé 
Philadelphia Story. Is he monotonouw 
The answer is found in the rich variety © 
marital problems. 

Although one might confine himself # 
that one problem in human adjustment 
one can discuss almost an infinite variety 
of angles. In Paris Bound, for example 
the question of infidelity as a ground fo 
divorce is treated. Barry believes th 
marriage is stronger than an occasioni 
breach of the contract. In The Anim 
Kingdom the question of marrying one. 
similar artistic tastes, yet of a lower social 
class is answered positively. In his Pht 
delphia Story his heroine has been : 
ried once before to a member of her owl 
social and economic set, and now she & 
making another attempt with an ente™ 
prising tycoon who has worked his Wa 
up the social ladder. At the very & 
however, Tracy Lord decides to go Dag 
to her first husband, who has understoo@, 
her better than any one else. 

Just as the plays of Ibsen presenti 
vivid picture of bourgeois Norwegian 
ciety of the latter half of the 19th centua 
so a collected edition of Barry's plays 
would tell the historical investigator ™ 
the next century what was perturbing OF - 
upper classes between 1925 and 1% L 
least after business hours. 

In four of his plays Barry has ven™ 
to discuss more universal problems @& 
that of happy marriages of our “& 
classes. These are John, The joyous § 
son, Hotel Universe, and Here Co 
Clowns. The first is a Biblical episo™ 
the life of John the Baptist. The % 
deals with the spiritual decay of 3% 
tonian family which is directed bac 
the path of spiritual regeneration @ 
member of the family who has D&\%@ 
nun. In Here Come the Clowns (@ 
tized from his own novel of te 
name) we have Barry’s most SUC& 
treatment of the theme of what ® 
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ificates to be Awarded Winners 
pf State and Regional Drama 
Tournaments 


tractive Certificates of Excellence in 
atics, bearing the blue and gold in- 
of the society, will be presented 
Pspring by The National Thespian So- 
to all high schools that receive highest 
yrs in their State or Regional Drama 
vals and Contests. Awards will be 
to all schools that receive first, sec- 
j, or third place, or highest rating (Su- 
pr or Excellent) in the finals of an 
tate or state tournament, or in a re- 
] tournament with at least eight schools 
cipating, if such an event is not part 
state-wide tournament. 
hools entitled to these certificates are 
d to write The National Thespian So- 
, College Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
‘request must be accompanied with a 
pment from the Tournament Sponsor and 
ppy of the program showing that the 
pol in question has been awarded highest 
ors as described above. 








d. The hero is a stage-hand who goes 
ng for God in order to find the an- 
to a few questions. For a time he 
into the hands of a charlatan who 
to have the uncanny gift of making 
reveal their most personal secrets. 
ne end the charlatan is unmasked. 
hero dies, proclaiming his discovery : 
does exist, and man’s will is free. 
not God, is responsible for evil and 
Aes g. 
is part, Eddie Dowling, formerly a 
cer associated with light musical 
dies, scored a great personal triumph. 
play was one of the most provocative 
1937-1938 season and was given at 
one vote by the New York Drama 
cs as the best of the year. In 1930 
attempted a similar type of play of 
elation in Hotel Universe. A mad 
ist caused each of his rich and so- 
ated guests to recall some childhood 
lence which is causing them emo- 
disturbances now. He cures them 
t dies in the end. There was much 
lism in the play. It had no inter- 
pns, and the Freudian analysis, plus 
abolism seemed too heavy for many 
Boers. It is to Barrv’s credit that he 
to present as well as he knew how 
foubles of the world in a single play. 
ty of our recent dramatists have tried 
the same. One could mention Clif- 
FOdets in his Awake and Sing, Elmer 
in his We, the People, and others. It 
difficult type of play to write, because 
Mudience is psychologically unfit to 
a too many problems. It would pre- 
he clear-cut problem on which to con- 
te all its mental efforts. That is 
Warry is so mi more successful in 
ays about marriage. It is a subject 
not strange to any audience. It is 
we consider the mounting divorce 
One that many people are interested 
ardly a day goes by without some 
ine about some well-known person 
seeking or has been granted a 
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Picture of Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements taken while they were writing 
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One could not discuss Barry’s plays 
without saying a word about his dialogue. 
It has not the suggestibility of Odets who 
has learned to say more in a word than 
some authors can say in a paragraph. It 
is not nearly as clever as that of George 
S. Kaufman or S. N. Behrman. Perhaps 
the best description has been given by 
Joseph Wood Krutch in his The American 
Drama Since 1918: 


“Mr. Barry does not cultivate either the wise- 
crack or its more literary brother, the epigram. 
His dialogue is not of the sort which can be 
quoted in fragments, and it is almost too sub- 
stantial to be subject to analysis. But it ripples 
in one continuous stream throughout the piece 
like the conversation which one hopes to hear 
(but never has actually heard) at some super- 
nally well-selected dinner party.”* 

In making a final estimate of Barry’s 
contributions to the contemporary Ameri- 
can drama one can note first his consistent 
treatment of the problems and personali- 
ties of the upper classes. As a student of 
these representatives of American society 
he has few equals. In all of his plays he 
has written with grace, ease, and a surety 
of touch that place him in the front rank 
of the writers of high comedy. Although 


he has not won the Pulitzer Prize, his 
plays have been included in Burns Man- 
tle’s annual collections of the best plays of 
the year. He has developed a dramatic 
idiom that is as characteristic of him as 
the dialogue of Odets and the dialogue of 
George S. Kaufman are individual crea- 
tions. Barry has not made the mistake of 
being topical in his plays and thus run- 
ning the risk of being out of date. Who 
could enjoy today the numerous plays 
about gangsters, beer-barons, and night- 
club hostesses which were so numerous 
during the Prohibition Era? He has tried 
to limit his attention to some of the eter- 
nal verities, especially to the human equa- 
tion as demonstrated in matrimony. Oc- 
casionally he has ventured into the realms 
of symbolism and philosophy but with less 
success than in his individual studies. 
Finally as the dramatist of the individual 
against the restriction of society, living in 
an age which is fast seeing the destruc- 
tion of individualism in a large section of 
the habitable globe, he deserves particu- 
lar praise. There is no totalitarianism for 
Philip Barry or for the characters in his 
plays. 





The unit type of setting was found to be very satisfactory for LADIES OF THE JURY as 
given by the dramatics department of Lincoln High School, Seattle, Wash. John R. Kerr, 
director, and Herbert Philippi, technical director. 
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The Theatre 


The Producer 
Dy asaiabie ca must have plenty of 


available capital, and he must be 

thoroughly experienced in every 
phase of production. He must have busi- 
ness sense as well as an imagination and 
dramatic and artistic ability. He secures a 
suitable script and fashions it into a pro- 
duction. His success depends upon his 
ability and upon the whims of his public 
and of his dramatic critics. Each produc- 
tion is a separate enterprise and for that 
reason his yearly income is likely to suffer 
wide fluctuations. His chances for losing 
money are just as great as they are for 
making it. Although producers handle tre- 
mendous sums of money, they very seldom 
die wealthy. The independent producer is 
being gradually replaced by corporations, 
guilds and production companies. 


The Directo 


The director may also be a producer. 
He must be able to supervise every phase 
of production. He is directly responsible 
for coaching and interpretation of the 
playscript. He must be an actor, an artist, 
and an executive. Women make very 
good directors. There are, perhaps, more 
opportunities for them than there are for 
men. In this profession, too, remunera- 
tion depends upon the success of the pro- 
duction. The field is small, but the revival 
of road companies. the introduction of 
summer stock companies and resort the- 
atres makes the future encouraging. Stage 
managing is an excellent apprenticeship. 
Employment is irregular and largely de- 
pendent upon the initiative and enthu- 
siasm of the individual. 
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Direction, Organization, and Performance 
by FRANCES WEAVER 
Thespian Troupe Sponsor, Oceanside, New York, High School 





This is the third in a series of four articles 
by Miss Weaver on occupational information 
for high school students with talent in dra- 
matics. This material was prepared originally 
for the Department of Personnel, School of 
Education, New York University.—Editor. 





The Motion Picture 


The Motion Picture Director 
BECAUSE the vocation of motion pic- 


ture director is one that commands 
so comprehensive a knowledge of the arts 
and sciences, economics and human na- 
ture, it is rather difficult to descrike. To 
the almost unlimited mental demands is 
added the necessity of a strong physique. 
From the beginning of the production, 
when the story is being molded to scenario 
requirements, the director is the super- 
visor. It is his sense of dramatic value 
that imparts to or withholds from the pic- 
ture that which can raise it to the ultimate 
peak of picture perfection or relegate it 
to the scrap heap of movie trash. Prepa- 
ration for the profession would involve 
wide and varied experience in every line, 
especially the various phases of acting 
and the technical side of motion pictures. 
Most directors have been actors either on 
the stage or the screen. Some have risen 
from the ranks, having started as camera- 
men, assistant directors or helpers around 
a studio. Recently, the trend has been to 
elevate scenario writers and it is possible 
that, in the future, the most direct route 
will be by way of the writing staff. One 
of the biggest directors today at thirty 
years of age was a newspaper writer and 
editor. During an interview with a film 
celebrity, he disclosed such an intelligent 
viewpoint toward screen problems, that 
the film man engaged him as assistant 
director. 





Scene from RIDERS TO THE SEA as given by the drama classes at B. M. C. Durfee High 


School, Fall River, Mass. 


Barbara Wellington, director. 


Opportunities for advancement are tye” 
mendous, once in the game. The int 
of big minds is necessary at once if she 
motion picture is not to become a so¢ia 
liability. There are a few good directgs 
but there are too many poor ones who 
have no artistic sense, no real dramas 
appreciation and no feeling of responsie 
bility toward society. j 

The financial return is unlimited. 4 
thousand dollars per week is a small jp. 
come for a successful director. There jg 
no maximum. The hours, however, ar 
long and the responsibility and emotional} 
strain are terrific. The crying need fog! 
better productions and the huge financial 
return should spur ahead a talented 
or woman who wishes to use an art fog. 
social benefit. : 


The Assistant Director 


The assistant director relieves the diregs 
tor of much detail and routine responsi 
bility. His minimum salary is about $5 
per week and, if he has ability, he may 
reach well over $200. He must be a very: 
responsible person who can anticips 
needs, and one who can follow out instruee 
tions. His work is exacting and is much 
more definite than that of the director, 
Because of close association with “highest 
ups,” his opportunity for advancement 
great if his more stable qualities are sup 
plemented by marked dramatic talent. @ 


The Casting Director 

The casting director works with & 
director. He must keep in close tou 
with the talent scouts and be thoroug 
familiar with all talent available for 
use. The only training school for thy 
Position is close “movie” associatidl 
plenty of observation and an ability d 
is inborn. He must be able to visual 
to understand character, to interpret ti 
printed page in terms of life and peor 
He must recognize talent and potenti 
talent. Opportunities are few, but 
are very high. 


Talent Scouts 

To handle the aspiring hordes — 
“would be” movie stars, the large moues 
picture companies have developed, in N€ 
York City, offshoots of their casting @@ 
partments. These “talent departmen™ 
as they are called, are in charge of 8 
and women trained in the art of fin 
new material for Hollywood. Most ta 
scouts have learned their profess 
through vaudeville booking. Fields w™ 
they cover are Broadway shows, the 0@ 
night clubs, road shows, radio broages 
school and college dramatics. They @ 
the newspapers to find places where ™® 
may be found. Although the work 
like a continuous round of entertalm 
these scouts take their work very S&™ 
They realize their responsibility as * 
of fate in the lives of so many P% 
Employment is regular and 7 
good. There are probably few profe 
in which friends so often offer ™ 
free of charge as in the profession 
scouting. Each New York scout ™ 
amateur spies very willing to he!P- 


,e 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL 





The Reader 


yery important film company employs 
prps of men and women who read all 
he current books and periodical litera- 
Many times they are asked to search 

ugh the classics. One who aims for 
type of position must be a very rapid 
and have a deep-rooted, inherent 

of what is actually or potentially 
matic. Wages are fairly attractive and 

mployment is regular. 


Pe ormance in the Theatre 
; The Actor 


W addition to the general information I 
Whave given on the subject of the pro- 
jonal theatre as a career, I can say 
Mle about acting in particular. The main 
Ity lies in getting a hearing at the 
wht time and place. The required char- 
trait is persistence. However, the 
fmerican Theatre Council is doing every- 
Ming possible to advance the theatre, and 
that reason is very much interested in 
ling talent. One of the Council’s most 
ive offsprings, the Committee of the 
rentice Theatre under Antoinette 
Mery, has studied 5,000 written applica- 
is. One thousand young men and 
men have been granted interviews and 
r half of these have been given a 
@iince to demonstrate their abilities be- 
the footlight. High school and col- 
tge plays, the Little Theatre, the Summer 
fmeatre, all offer opportunity to show 
tality and to obtain experience. The em- 
ent of the actor is very irregular 
the remuneration varies from prac- 
ly nothing per week to several thou- 
ands per month. The field is limited. 
® 


ck 
Ps 
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ormance in Motion Pictures 


The Actor 


$ 

= motion picture actor finds his 
“eplace in much the same way that the 
Mitimate-stage actor finds his. Of course, 
né former must have his screen test, but 
his is given only after some evidence of 
nt has been displayed. First and fore- 
st, then, he must secure his “hearing.” 
or she need not be handsome or beau- 
tul. Personality, an expressive face, even 
ough the features may be poor, are the 
Wermining factors. The position of the 
Wvie actor is very precarious. Even 
tugh his salary sounds high, his days in 

movies are generally numbered. 
e “extra” restricted to three days 
Mk per week varies from $5 to $15 per 
ay. “Bit players” receive from $25 to 
™@ per day. Feature players may receive 
8m $35 to $300,000 or more per picture. 
Fecourse, 10% of this goes to agents, and 
ger amounts pay for insurance and pub- 
A very few stars, comparatively 
King, are under contract for several 
ms; the vast majority have no assur- 
whatever. There is a comparatively 
number of more or less regularly 
Moyed character actors. These people 
not stars and their salaries are not 
Wrbitant, yet they have a certain amount 
ecurity and can make comfortable 
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Cast for SEVEN SISTERS, Union High School, Burlington, Wash. 
Miss Patricia Ryan, director. 





livelihoods. There might be less disap- 
pointment in Hollywood if more aspirants 
were willing to prepare themselves for 
these roles. 

Most really artistic actors seem to prefer 
the stage. In the “movies” the acting is 
done in “bits,” rather than consecutively ; 
inspiration of an audience is lacking; 
movements are restricted to the area of 
the camera’s eyes; time is wasted on the 
set. 

In spite of al] this the future of the mo- 
tion picture industry is encouraging. Steps 
are being taken that will set up schools to 
train actors as well as technicians. 


Performance in Radio 


The Actor 


HE radio actor has a decided advan- 

tage over the stage or movie actor. 
Because of the more personal appeal to 
the listener, it is possible to obtain subtle: 
effects in line readings. Delicate tone 
coloring can be achieved which would be 
impossible in a theatre where the actor 
must always be conscious of “projecting” 
the voice. A radio actor is chosen on the 
merits of his voice over the “mike,” his 
ability to interpret and create atmosphere. 
Studios maintain acting groups and an 
applicant is admitted if an opening is 
available and his talent and voice can be 
used. Work is irregular. Of course, in the 
case of popular programs that run over a 
period of years, the remuneration is suffi- 
cient to warrant early retirement. 

George Engles, Vice President and 
Managing Director of Artists Service, 
NBC, in a recent issue of Scholastic 
Magazine, advises: 





NATIONAL THESPIAN 
PLAYWRITING CONTEST 


Manuscripts are now being received for 
the National Thespian Playwriting Contest, 
sponsored again this year by The Children’s 
Theatre Press, of Charleston, W. Va. If the 
winning play is recommended for publication 
by the judges, the playwright will receive a 
silver loving cup, and his play will be known 
as the Thespian Play of the Year. 

The contest closes May 30, 1940. For fur- 
ther details write The Contest Editor, The 
Children’s Theatre Press. 











“Know talent personally. This includes popu- 
lar and classical artists. Understand the artist’s 
particular professional qualifications. Sell your- 
self to the artists. Qualify yourself to sell the 
services of the artist by taking a sound course 
in salesmanship. Study showmanship by attend- 
ing the theatre, opera, concerts, and lectures. 
Secure a knowledge of dance bands and their 
directors. Be a diplomat. Study the biogra- 
phies of the Artists Service personnel.” 


Sustaining Programs 


An individual who has made himself an 
authority on a subject may be hired by 
the studio to present talks on that subject 
at various times. This would come under 
the heading of a “sustaining program” 
and low salaries constitute the chief dis- 
advantage. If the program is successful 
it is very often taken over by commercial 
sponsors. 

Dramatic groups can organize and pre- 
sent novel plans to studio directors. They 
may be engaged for a limited period of 
time, during which they may secure a 
sponsor. Sometimes this type of program 
is put on by the group with no remunera- 
tion, if the director of the broadcasting 
company feels that it is worthy of his sta- 
tion. The public must necessarily fee] 
many times that the standard of program 
admitted is very low. 


The Radio Announcer 


To be an announcer one must possess in 
addition to the all-important voice, a fund 
of general information and ability to think 
quickly and clearly at all times. Patrick 
Kelly, Supervisor of Announcers for NBC, 
gave the following advice in a recent 
Scholastic Magazine article: 

“A young man starting a career as a radio 
announcer should first of all acquire a college 
education or its equivalent. Then if he has a 
good speaking voice, he should devote himself 
te a study of cultural subjects. Those offered 
in preparation for a B. A. degree make good 
training. Experience in writing and showman- 
ship are also essential. A study of journalism 
and a period of work in the newspaper field is 
good practical experience, and a year or two in 
the theatre is also advisable.” 

The world of the drama certainly offers 
a wide variety of opportunities for tal- 
ented and ambitious young people. Study 
the field thoroughly and set out with en- 
thusiasm, ingenuity and initiative. 





Victor Moore or the Marx Brothers 

or Edna May Oliver are to be shown 
in a movie, the proprietor can be fairly 
certain of having a good house. On the 
air, W. C. Fields, Ned Sparks and Gracie 
Allen have their eager listeners turning 
dials at just the right moment in the week. 
Each comedian has his individual brand 
of comedy sealed up tightly, to be admin- 
istered how and when he wills. The 
comedy of each results not so much from 
what he says as from what he is. 

If all the world loves a comedian, why 
do we have so few of them? The answer 
is brief: few people can be really funny. 
High comedy results largely from that 
indefinable something—personality. And 
personality is an element that no amount 
of acting technique can make or change. 
Almost any actor can bring laughs if he 
is furnished with funny lines, but the play- 
ing of real comedy is a difficult and 
' serious business. 

Styles of comedy change somewhat be- 
cause styles in appreciation change. You 
may be bored by comedy which sent your 
parents into gales of laughter. Even within 
a single generation we find taste changing. 
Charlie Chaplin’s big shoes have carried 
him out of the picture, and others have 
come into it. Donald Duck and the Ferdi- 
nand type of comedy may soon be spurned 
with shrugs and lifted eyebrows. 

There can be no laws laid down for 
acting of comedy, nor can the process be 
taught; the best you can do is to trv to 
discover some of the elements which 
usually accompany the acting of comedy. 
Rapid tempo. surprise, suggestive panto- 
mime, cumulative building up to the 
comedy idea are a few of them. 

Tempo is important in acting comedy. 
It should be rapid; words and phrases 
should be clipped sharply. Most comedy 
needs to be played with gusto, and then 
more gusto. The roles for Aristophanes’ 
clowns, Shakespeare’s comics and much of 
our modern satire are written to be acted 
with gusto. You must keep the thought 
ahead of the audience. The first of a 
- comedy line may be less rapid: you mav 
follow it with a pause; then clip out the 
comedy idea, being very careful not to 
drop the significant part. It must “get 
across.” 


F vitor oo loves to laugh. When 


There are as many ways of causing 
people to laugh as there are comedians. 
It is impossible to classify. I shall make 
no attempt, but shall rather point out to 
you some of the reasons for laughter. 


First, we think of the funny lines in a 


play. If lines themselves are laughable, 
they don’t require superior acting to put 
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Comedy Holds a Reserved 
seat 


by MIRIAM A. FRANKLIN 
Director for the Division of Speech, Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 


them across. They may be wisecracks, 
puns, jokes, clipping backfires, or riotous 
burlesque quarrels. 

Equally important as funny lines is 
funny action. The young brother may 
dodge in and out of his hiding place while 
he eavesdrops on his sister and her beau. 
Such actions as tumbling over one’s feet, 
an absurd walk, a man or a monkey trying 
to dress in woman’s clothing, may all be 
riotously funny. Such comedy may easily 
become burlesque unless you guard your 
playing diligently to keep it artistic. You 
must accompany comedy action with ap- 
propriately comical facial expression—eye 
expression is extremely important — and 
comical pantomime, but be careful! It 
must not be overdone. 

Some of our greatest comedy acting is 
due to characterizations. We have delight- 
fully humorous people living close to all 
of us. When these people with their 
peculiar ideas, ways, voices and manner- 
isms are depicted for us on the stage, we 
have our best humor. 

Much of comedy acting hangs upon 
another peg—reaction. This is very closely 
related to characterization. Not what a 
character says but the effect of what he 
says upon another causes the laugh. The 
character reacting often faces the audience 
almost directly. A man may be receiving 
a terrific scolding from his shrewish wife. 
He may make futile attempts to speak, 
each attempt being funnier than the last. 
In each situation there are many different 
reactions possible; the player must find 
the one best fitted to himself and his 
character. 

So far in this story we have considered 
broad comedy for the most part. To pro- 
voke laughter from the audience in subtle 
comedy, an actor needs to use techniques 
which will point-up the more hidden 
humor within the lines. High-grade humor 
imbedded in characterizations and lines is 
often lost by inexperienced players because 
they don’t know how to point-up its 
significance for the audience. One way 
to point-up subtle humor is to place a 
pause just before the comedy idea. This 
gives both suspense and surprise, the 
essence of much comedy. In George Ade’s 
The Mayor and the Manicure the father 
tells his son never to guess in matters 
where women are concerned. He con- 





This is the sixth in a series of seven 
articles by Miss Franklin on acting tech- 
niques for high school students. The seventh 
and last article will appear in the May 
issue. Miss Franklin is the author of the 
new textbook, Rehearsal (Prentice-Hall), 
which we recommend to all teachers and 
students active in dramatics.—EpiTor. 











cludes with, “I know, I’ve guessed!” Thig. 
is good for a laugh, but may be lost unless 
a telling pause punctuates the line jugg 
before the “I’ve guessed.” In Mr. Ade’ 
football hero play, The College Widow 
Tibbetts, the campus handy man, gaye: 
“Now, I ain’t afraid of Injuns, but whep! 
it comes to students (pause) — Look a. 
me!” : 
Another technique to bring out humop# 
is to direct the comedy idea Straight ~ 
toward the audience. A certain emphasis 
is added by directing a line straight front, 
A third technique which is often usefy}# 
in playing subtle comedy is to force the. 
idea into prominence. A _ cumulative! 
process may be most helpful in doing this, ~ 
Let the scene grow continuously more ™® 
exciting and more interesting; let it ines 
crease in tempo and suspense ; and finally: 
let the comedy idea, which is also the, 
climax, be struck with force, causing the’ 
scene to culminate in a hearty laugh. | 
When you have succeeded in securing 
the laugh, you must hold the pictures 
Since, when a laugh begins, the audience 
canot hear lines, you must not speak. The 
play must seem to stop. That is, the actors 
are not speaking, nor are they moving 
about the stage, but they must continue t@, 
act by keeping in character and in no 
disturbing the laugh. A laugh usuz 
starts with a sudden outburst, then gradu.’ 
ally decreases. You must begin speaking 
before the laugh stops. Begin when it 
about three-fourths over. As soon as you 
begin speaking, it will die away entirely 
because the audience will see you speake 
ing and will wish to hear your words. 
After you have secured the laugh, afte 
you have let it continue undisturbed, the 
what? You can prolong and increase 
laugh by feeding it. That is, you may cons 
tinue some piece of business which 
reinforce the laugh. If gulping a mou 
ful of water starts the laugh you maj 
gulp another in a new way to keep @ 
laugh coming. Imagine the boy Wa 
caught a mouse and brought it into 0% 
room to frighten his sister. Instead @ 
his sister, he sees his mother and he hides 
the movse inside his shirt. As the mow 
supposedly moves about, the boy’s acto@ 
will feed the laugh, building it much long® 
and making it more effective. 4 
After all the techniques have been @ 
sidered, after all the tricks have been U™ 
we may find that the scene or the ® 
acter or the play doesn’t prove to be fun 
at all. This matter of playing come 
baffling. Unless the lines themselves § 
funny. it may all fall flat—and nothings 
flatter than a joke that doesn’t take. & 
getting laughs should not be your 
aim. Although much comedy seeks 9& 
laughter, a great deal of splendid co™ 
is not laugh-provoking. It 1s ™ 
amusing and entertaining in a quiet © 
You, as young actors, must not © 
make a scene or a play laughable W™ 
is not supposed to be. There 15 8% 
more destructive to the lasting pleas 
a good play than to have hocul® 
comedy actions inserted when 








pf place. I have seen beautiful scenes 
id by someone who thought that the 
ff aim in acting was to get laughs. 
mic acting has its place, but it can 
pen and literally ruin an otherwise 
} production. Pray you avoid it! 
p playing of comedy demands much 
actor. He must be mentally alert 
bpreciate the comic possibilities the 
contains: he must be untiring in his 
s to find the right way to project 
pidea. Comedy is full of surprise for 
p the audience and the actor; and the 
r the comedy, the more difficult it 
present the surprises to the audience 
the more the actor needs the assist- 
of a good audience. The audience 
the actor form a unity; but the actor 
keep his art a secret from the 
ting of comedy is difficult. If, how- 
you find through trial and error that 
personality can be adjusted to it, 
we have a rare gift for giving great 
Wasure. Don’t allow yourself to be satis- 
with receiving only the loud guffaws 
those in the back rows, but strive to 
your comedy acting so artistic that 
wdic‘ous will also laugh heartily and 
meyou the compliment of their praise. 


IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 
by Oscar WILDE 
ACT Il. 
iy: Oh, I merely came back to water the 
I thought vou were with Uncle Jack. 


RNON: He's gone to order the dog-cart 
me. 


, 


ty 
may: Oh, is he going to take you for a nice 
i@rive ° 
‘ ; 

NON: He's going to send me away. 

: Then have we got to part? 


ON: I am afraid so. It's a very painful 
‘ang. 
My: It is always painful to part from 
: ple whom one has known for a very 
f space of time. The absence of old 
nds one can endure with equanimity. But 
“yen a momentary separation from anyone 
‘whom one has just been introduced is 
ost unbearable. 
ON: Thank vou. 
MERRIMAN.) 
AN: The dog-cart is at the door, sir. 
ERNON looks appealingly at CECILY.) 


Y: It can wait. Merriman... for... 
> minutes. 


N: Yes. Miss. (Exit MERRIMAN 


ON: I hope. Cecily. I shall not «fend 
if I state quite frankly and openly that 
= seem to me to be in every way the 
mible personification of absolute perfection. 
: I think your frankness does you great 
dit, Ernest. If you will allow me. I will 
your remarks into my diary. (Goes 
to table and begins writing in diary.) 
ON: Do you really keep a diary? I'd 
anything to look at it. May I? 
¥: Oh, no. (Puts her hand over it.) You 
it is simply a very young girl's record of 
Own thoughts and impressions, and con- 
tntly meant for publication. When it 
Pears in volume form, I hope you will 
_a copy. But pray, Ernest, don’t stop. 
ght in taking down from dictation. | 
© reached “absolute perfection.” You can 
©n. I am quite ready for more. 
ON (somewhat taken aback): Ahem! 


! 
u . 


fe: Oh, don't cough, Earnest. When one 
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is dictating, one should speak fluently and 
not cough. Besides, I don’t kuow how to 
spell a cough. (Writes as ALGERNON speaks.) 

ALGERNON (speaking very rapidly): Cecily, ever 
since I first looked upon your wonderful and 
incomparable beauty, I have dared to love 
you wildly, passionately, devotedly, hope- 
lessly. 

Ceay: I don’t think that you should tell me 
that you love me wildly, passionately, de- 
votedly, hopelessly. Hopelessly doesn’t seem 
to make much sense, does it? 

ALGERNON: Cecily! 


(Enter MERRIMAN): The dog-cart is waiting, 
sir. 


ALGERNON: Tell it to come around next week, 
at the same hour. 

MerRIMAN (looks at Cecity, who makes no 
sign): Yes, sir. (MERRIMAN retires.) 

Cearty: Uncle Jack would be very much an- 
noyed if he knew you were staying on till 
next week, at the same hour. 

ALGERNON: Oh, I don’t care about Jack. I 
don't care for anybody in the wkole world but 
you. I love you, Cecily, You will marry 
me, won't you? 

Cecity: You silly boy! Of course. Why, we 
have been engaged for the last three months. 

ALGERNON: For the last three months? 

Ceary: Yes, it will be exactly three months 
on Thursday. 

ALGERNON: But how did we become engaged? 

Cecity: Well, ever since dear Uncle Jack first 
confessed to us that he had a younger 
brotter who was very wicked and bad. you 
of course have formed the chief topic of 
conversation between myself and Miss 
Prism. And of course a man wko is talked 
about is always very attractive. One feels 
there must be something in him after all. 
I daresay it was foolish of me, but I fell in 
love with you, Ernest. 

ALGERNON: Darling! And when was the en- 
gagement actually settled? 


Cecity: On the 4th of February last. Worn 
out by your entire ignorance of my existence, 
I determined to end the matter one way or 
the other, and after a long struggle with 
mvself I accepted you under this dear old 
tree here. The next day I bought this litt'e 
ring in your name, and this is the little 
bangle with the true lover's knot I promised 
you always to wear. 

ALGERNON: Did I give you this? 
pretty, isn’t itF 

Cecity: Yes, you've wonderfully good taste. 
Ernest. It’s the excuse I’ve always given 
for leading such a bad life. And this is the 
box in which I keep all your dear letters. 


It’s very 


(Kneels at table, opens box, and produces 
letters tied up with blue ribbon.) 

ALGERNON: My letters! But my own sweet 
Cecily, I have never written you any letters. 

Cecity: You need hardly remind me of that, 
Ernest. I remember only too well that I 
was forced to write your letters for you. I 
write always three times a week, and some- 
times oftener. 

ALGERNON: Oh, do let me read them, Cecily! 

Cecity: Oh, I couldn’t possibly. They would 
make you far too conceited. (Replaces box.) 
The three you wrote me after I had broken 
off the engagement are so beautiful, and so 
badly spelled, that even now I can hardly 
read them without crying a little. 

ALGERNON: But was our 
broken off? 

Cecity: Of course it was. On the 22nd of last 
March. You can see the entry if you like. 
(Shows diary.) ‘Today I broke off my en- 
gagement with Ernest. I feel it is better 
to do so. The weather still continues 
charming.’ 

ALGERNON: But why on earth did you break it 
off? What had I doner I had done nothing 
at all, Cecily. I am very much hurt indeed 
to hear you broke it off. Particularly when 
the weather was so charming. 

Cecity: It would hardly have been a really 
serious engagement if it hadn't been broken 
off at last once. But I forgave you before 
the week was out. 

ALGERNON: (Crossing to her, and kneeling) 
What a perfect angel you are, Cecily. 

Cecaiy: You dear romantic boy. (He kisses 
her, she puts her fingers through his hair.) 
I kope your hair curls naturally, does it? 

ALGERNON: Yes, darling, with a little help from 
others. 

Cecity: I am so glad. 

ALGERNON: You'll never break off our engage- 
ment again, Cecily? 

Cecity: I don’t think I could break it off now 
that I have actually met you. Besides, of 
course, there is the question of your name. 

ALGERNON: Yes, of course. (Nervously). 

Cecity: You must not laugh at me. darling, 
but it had always been a girlish dream of 
mine to love some one whose name was 
Ernest. (Algernon rises, Cecny also). 
There is something in that name that seems 
to inspire absolute confidence. I pity any 
poor married woman whose husband is not 
called Ernest. 


ALGERNON: But, my dear child, do you mean to 
say you could not love me if I had some 
other name? 


(Continued on page 19) 
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‘i IGHTS! Cameras! We're on_ the 

I, air!” These are the three thrilling 

commands that raise the curtain 

on the magic world of television. 

It comes to you with the speed of light, 

flashing living pictures through space and 

leaves an indelible record of reality writ- 
ten across the kinescope stage. 

The kinescope is the eight-by-ten inch 
screen in the television receiver that re- 
produces the picture. It takes the place of 
the proscenium arch of the theatre, the 
silver screen of the movies, and the “loud 
speaker” of the radio. 

The moment the two little green lights 
on the front of the cameras in the studio 
go on, it is the signal to the actor, breath- 
lessly awaiting his cue, to begin! The 
play is “on the air” and he must go into 
action. This is his first and last chance to 
put himself across, for his mistakes cannot 
be retaken, or his voice recorded again, 
and his memory is his only guide. 

Daily experiments in television produc- 
tion indicate the gradual formation of a 
new acting technique developing from the 
requirements of this medium, which bor- 
rows from the theatre, motion pictures and 
the radio. Like the theatre, television is 
one continuous, live performance; like the 
motion pictures, television is produced 
through the medium of the camera and 
photographed: and like the radio, tele- 
vision is electronically picked up and sent 
out by air waves to its audience. 
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Acting in lelevision 


by EDWARD PADULA 


Department of Television, National Broadcasting Company, New York City 


Television, in bringing about this new 
technique of acting, will also create a new 
type of performer who has the combined 
abilities of the theatre actor, the person- 
abilty of the screen player, and the me- 
chanical technique of the radio performer. 

Television acting is basically the same 
as acting on the stage but the component 
parts that go to make up a television pro- 
duction provide the elements that resolve 
it into an arduous, complex experience. It 
is similar to acting on the stage only in 
that the actor enacts the play and differs 
chiefly because of the physical surround- 
ings that constitute a broadcasting studio 
which contains cameras and lights resem- 
bling a Hollywood set. 

The technique of acting before the 
three cameras that are used in present day 
operation; speaking into an invisible mi- 
crophone that follows your voice myster- 
iously overhead ; and losing oneself in a 
dramatic role in the midst of cameramen, 
stage managers, prop boys and lighting 
technicians; are all but a part of this new 
and challenging field. 

In the theatre and in television the 
acting is alive and fallible at the moment 
of creation and reception. It is contin- 
uous from the rise of the curtain in the 
theatre and the opening shot of the tele- 
vision camera to the final curtain and con- 
cluding fadeout. In this way the emo- 
tional pattern of the actors, whether in 
comedy or tragedy, is decided by the actor 





Scene in a television studio. 


as he acts and not by the director or the ” 
film editor on the cutting room fogs! 
months after scenes for a moving picture | 
have been played. ‘4 
The actor is confronted with severg} | 
important requisites when up for a part jn ™ 
a television play. The director looks 
primarily for a photogenic personality, nog! 
necessarily a person of rare beauty or evend 
good looks, but rather a person with 
sensitive face that projects interest and jg 
capable of expressing character. The 
face is extremely important because of the 
almost constant emphasis given the actor 
by the use of the medium-close andi 
close-up technique of production. Seeing: 
a character almost continuously in closes! 
up tends to make the face the most comél 
municative instrument of the actor and® 
the eyes virtually become the “windows of# 
the soul” through which you experience™ 
the life of the character. Often times an} 
actor may “sound” or “look” exactlyj 
right for the part but in television he must" 
do both. r 
Once the actor is cast he begins the dif.’ 
ficult task of learning his lines, preparing 
his characterization, and rehearsing the’ 
business of the play. The rehearsal prow 
cedure and performance is more ; 
equal that of a play or motion picture and 
yet it must all be accomplished in a littl 
more than one week’s time. This is life 
the old stock theatre routine when thé 


played a play one week while they a 


hearsed next week’s bill. But again telé 
vision presents unprecedented difficultigg 
—the actor does not have a whole week # 
which to play the play and polish off f 
part. , 
There is that one performance, that of 
chance, that one flight out over the eth 
and then—memory. 4 
Learning the part in this brief rehearsal 
period seems to be the chief difficulty. & 
actors trained solely in radio, it’s pract® 
cally an impossibility. To actors in@ 
theatre it’s quite an ordeal and to the harem 
ened, experienced stock actor it comes 
second nature. But to all it presents Gam 
culties, for there are so many additio@ 
production problems to remember, an@ 
an actor a forgotten line is motivation ™ 
suicide. In television the prompter is 08 
existent. The stage-manager doesn’t ™ 
low the script for lines. The prompt ™ 
has long since disappeared and the thr 
cues from the frantic stage-managef 4 
lost in the wings of the theatre . 
movie blackboard is a thing of the pas 
The fact that the all-seeing and he™ 
cameras and microphone magnify 
thousand fold, adds to the distress % 
television actor who goes up in his P®™ 
Prepartion of character is the © 
important feature of television acU™@ 
the success of the actor depends UP& 
extent of the delineation of the 
portrayed. This is pertinent 
close-up plays havoc with a supe’ 
contrived role. This is a painstak™ 
and well worth it. Television | 
(Continued on Pag 13) 
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Our Lady—Miss Jane Cowl 


by CHARLES RANDOLPH TRUMBO 
The Avon Players Shakespearean Company, Decatur, Georgia. 


HILE thinking of the play,” 
wrote a Brooklyn High School 
boy after seeing Jane Cowl in 

eo and juliet, “the thought came to 
+mind of a cluster of jewels, small 
tiful pearls, rubies, opals, surround- 
a magnificent large diamond, which 
surpassed the lesser stones in beauty 
| splendor.” 
e won a gold medal for writing that. 
essay won him the Jane Cowl Gold 
dal for the best essay on the Present 
Portrayal of Juliet, and was selected 
In two thousand essays submitted by 
school students in New York City. 
Bu he was not the only writer who was 
bralled. Such a critic as John Corbin 
md: “That Jane Cowl has taken a place 
mg the historic Juliets was evident in 
@ first performance. The potion scene 
m@ the full gamut of womanly trepida- 
grisly fear and heroic resolution. 
er in modern memory has it been 
fered with such virtuosity and at the 
time with such simple conviction.” 
Israel Gallancy, a noted English 
ar of Shakespeare who was visiting 
erica at this time, witnessed Miss 
l in a performance of Juliet and was 
mpressed with her creation that he 
peared that “she merits all that has 
said in praise of her effort in this 


Pew high school students, when they 
e play, Smilin’ Through, presented 
heir dramatic club, know that Jane 
i is the sole author of this play, and 

@ the name of Allen Langdon Martin 

mM appears on the program is only a 
mame used by her. 

whe reason for her writing in such 

ecy was the notion that a prejudice 

@ted against plays written by actors or 

messes. She had the idea that critics 

B audiences alike resented a player’s 
asion into another field. 

r former Latin teacher of the Era- 
| Hall High School. in New York 
a Mr. Denis R. O’Brien, remembers 
a very attractive girl, with a vibrant 
ality that endeared her to all her 
banions and instructors. He recalled 
F once when she failed to appear 

M@ptly at the Latin recitation that he 

induced to administer to her a re- 
M, half seriously, half jokingly, 
hed in the old doggerel ; 


“A diller a dollar, 

A 9 o'clock scholar 

What makes you come so soon? 
You used to come at 10 o'clock 
But now you come at noon.” 


™s dismay, though only in her second 
in high school, Miss Cow] then in- 
td him that she was leaving school 
lay to begin a career on the stage. 
act, she was already filling an engage- 
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ment as an “extra girl” in Mr. Belasco’s 
Company. He congratulated her but tried 
to impress upon her the necessity of con- 
tinuing her education if she hoped for 
success. To that she replied that she 
planned to get her stage experience and 
continue her studies at the same time. 
And she did. Every morning at Columbia 
University listening to Brander Matthews 
and Ashley Thorndyke lecture on the 
Drama, though two hours later she was 
due for rehearsal, and every evening was 
appearing in the ensemble of Mr. Belasco’s 
play. 

Mr. O’Brien quoted in regard to Miss 
Cowl’s ability as an actress from the criti- 
cisms that Augustus Thomas had made of 
another actress. That Miss Cowl at the 
beginning of her stage career “had every 
requisite for success in star parts on the 
stage that a girl could need—youth and 
health with their attractiveness; facial 
and physical beauty; stature, poise, car- 
riage, voice, diction, proper pronunciation, 
mobile expression, definite and graceful 
gesture and competent well-shaped, re- 
sponsible hands.” 


“What do I think of stock?” Miss Cow] 
repeated when asked by a news-reporter 
while she was sipping lemonade between 
the acts of Common Clay. “All that | am 
or ever hope to be, I owe to my experi- 
ence in stock. The stock company for two 
years was my training school, and any 
skill I may have it gave me. 


“T will not say it was not a difficult 
master, for it was. I have never worked 
so hard in all my life as I did those two 
summers I spent at Union Hill, (New 
Jersey). But it was worth it. Two per- 
formances a day and Sundays, was the 
program with weekly changes of bill. I 
played every kind of role from the heav- 
iest tragedy to comedy and farce. There 
didn’t happen to be an Ellen Neal or 





PRIZE SCHOLARSHIPS 


As part of its 50th anniversary celebration, 
the Lincoln Memorial University at Harro- 
gate, Tenn., is offering two prize scholarships 
to the high school seniors who write the best 
1,000 word essays on the subject: “A Student 
Looks at ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS.” 
The first prize will be a four year scholar- 
ship covering room, board and tuition; the 
second will be a four year scholarship cover- 
ing one-half these expenses. The ~ inners 
will be expected to conform to th: work 
program of the university and fulfill the re- 
quirements for admission. The judges will 
be Robert E. Sherwood, Dr. Stewart W. Mc- 
Clelland, President of Lincoln Memorial 
University; Robert L. Kincaid, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and R. Gerald McMurtry, Professor 
of Lincolniana. 











a Mary Turner among them, but I have 
made up for that since. 

“IT suppose if I had not had the finest 
kind of ground work my stock experience 
might not have been so happy, for one is 
turned loose to do about as one pleases. 
The poor Director hasn’t time for details, 
so one jumps in, and if he is wrong he’s 
wrong, and if he’s right he’s lucky. I 
had done a good deal of work under 
David Belasco before I went into stock. 
Most of it as understudy, but I had un- 
derstudied a good many kinds of roles, 
and then the rehearsals were always open 
to me. I have a phonographic sort of 
mind that records things, so I used to 
sit and look and listen, and everything 
Mr. Belasco said, whether it concerned 
my part or not, I made a mental note of. 
These voluminous notes stood me in 
stead later, when in the stock company 
I needed direction. Whenever I was in 
doubt how to express or interpret any- 
thing I would think a moment and 
something I had recorded would come to 
guide me. 

“If we could have steck companies with 
our best directors in charge, that, of 
course, would be the ideal way of train- 
ing our players of the future. But we do 
not seem to be geared for stock, and 
whenever someone starts a company with 
high ideals a big success comes along, and 
naturally they haven’t the nerve to give 

(Continued on pofe 13) 





CROSS MY HEART as given by members of Thespian Troupe No. 207, Union High School, 
Mount Vernon, Wash. Mary K. Rohrer, director. 
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N a recent questionnaire sent out by the 
curriculum committee of the second- 
ary school division of the American 
Educational Theatre Association there ap- 
peared this question: Do you design and 
make your own costumes ? 

One hundred and one secondary school 
directors answered yes; ninety-seven an- 
swered no. Probably because of space on 
the sheet below the question several were 
inspired to qualify their answers: 

“Neither my pupils nor I care for 
costume plays.” 

“We have no facilities for making cos- 
tumes.”’ 

“T find it easier, cheaper and more ef- 
fective to rent when we need period cos- 
tumes.”’ 

I wish to reply to these directors. 

The first gentleman has a costume prob- 
lem with any play whether he recognizes 
it or not. (He probably meant historical 
costumes.) There are three ways in which 
he can solve it: borrow, rent or make. 
In college it is easy enough to borrow suit- 
able and effective modern clothes, for the 
average college student buys his or her 
wardrobe spring and fall. The average 
high school student buys his piece by 
piece. The size of the town and school 
enters into the borrowing. Surely the di- 
rector doesn’t want a whisper, “That's 
Hazel’s formal,” to float out over the 
opening scene. Men’s clothes are not* so 
easily identified as women’s. The good old 
days when the local firm furnished the 
dresses for a line on the program are gone 
forever. Modern clothes except tuxedoes 
cannot be rented. The best solution for 
the modern play the gentleman chooses is 
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Building a Costume Wardrobe 


by ROBERTA D. SHEETS 


Supervisor of Dramatics, Roosevelt High School, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


to make the costumes. I have usually 
found that after the play the girl for 
whom the dress was fashioned will pay 
for the material and take the dress unless 
I wish to save it. If costumes are made, 
the actor’s personality and individuality 
can be considered and the dramatic effect 
heightened. 

To answer the lady from Oregon, a 
large costume shop is not needed. Any 
room large enough to hold a table, a cup- 
board, an ironing board, a sewing ma- 
chine, an electric plate, and, if possible, 
a sink, is adequate. A few standard pat- 
terns: men’s pajama, Colonial, cassock ; 
women’s kimono, princess slip and Colo- 
nial will suffice. A dollar invested in no- 
tions will last the season. 

The problem really simmers down to 
the reply to the costuming of the period 
play. Every play is better for being 
dressed in the period for which it was 
written. There are, of course, some plays 
that do not demand costuming in the 
period. Romeo and fFuliet will always be 
lovely in any costumes that suggest ro- 
mance and medieval Italy. 

The costumes in any historical play 
should enrich the stage picture. Borrow- 
ing possibilities are few—some 1896, a 
few hoop skirts, a cowboy or Indian cos- 
tume. Renting is, of course, the easiest, 
as the third director wrote, but not the 
most efficient nor the most economical. 
Certain costumes have to be rented: sol- 
diers’ uniforms, leather or almost any 
man’s costume with long trousers. 

Obviously the best plan is to make the 
period costumes. Inasmuch as we claim 
to be an educational! theatre, I believe a 





Players in the production of A MIDSUMMER’S NIGHT DREAM at Roosevelt High School, 


Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
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Costumes were made by Miss Sheets and students of her department. 


student enterprise for making is most dei 
sirable. Art students who are interested i 
dramatics can work out the designs undes# 
the director’s supervision and student. 
who sew well make the costumes from, 
these designs. I have used this plan fopil 
years and have found it efficient. The® 
girls sew during school hours, after schoop# 
and on Saturdays. High school girls who" 
have had two years’ work in clothing ares 
vastly superior to most college women | 
who enroll in Costume courses. 4 
In planning costumes my students and q 
I take into consideration not only the play _ 
of the moment but many plays in which§ 
the costume can be used. Designs areg 
chosen conservatively, made up in size 16” 
with inch seams, and lined. In case of a 
velvet or satin dress extra material is kept# 
so that sleeves, which are distinguishing, » 
can be changed. A blue velvet made in’ 
lines of the Middle Ages with flowing: 
sleeves was converted into an 1670 cos. 
tume by changing sleeves, neck line and™ 
adding decoration. A_ sixty-seven-cent_ 
remnant of dark red and gold striped! 
wool made a skirt for a Mexican flower. 
girl, was used for a petticoat for Darlin in 
Woppin Wharf and later as part of 
French peasant costume in The Merchani 
Gentleman. 


Robes for kings, queens, monks 
much the same in all periods. 


Many people in copying an histori 
costume are too literal. We pick oug 
the typical silhouette of the period 
baloon and lampshade for Elizabetham 
man and woman; the bell with the la 
handle for the eichteenth centuryj 
jackets and tights for the medieval. W 
add details and design to fit the specifi 
period or the country. Accessories such ag 
headdresses, shoes, jewelry or a pure 
often give the period accent. Trimming 
can be appliqued. 4 

“But.” that third director insists, * 
don’t want to inflict the same set of o 
tumes on our audiences.” But there 
so many combinations possible. A Gothi 
green and gold brocade jacket worn witty 
green tights looks very different when ® 
sleeves are lined with gold and worn wa 
gold tights. The student generation } 
only three years. There are such pom 
bilities in making over and in dyeing. 

Just a word about materials. So 
books advise costumers to substitute COM 
materials that I wish to add that @ 
should consider weight, weave or boulta 
qualities before selecting a material. 3% 
ments of department stores, drapery © 
partments and theatrical firms furnish 
tractive materials that repay a scares 
them. 

Making costumes need not be 4 @ 
on the budget. The estimated ren™ 
costumes for A Midsummer's 
Dream was $92 plus express. We 
them for $72 and they were good 10 
Bottom and all the rustics were 
in Greek dress made exclusively of % 
sacks donated by a local grocery§ 
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SO GRACIOUS IS THE TIME, Kenmore, New York, High School. 
A production of the Music and Dramatics Departments. 
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Eve Strong, director. 





hese were washed several times, dyed in 
Nl shades of blue, gray, green, brown 
and rust. Designs were stencilled or ap- 
liqued. Aegeus was authentic in a blue 
M@ncilled and tied in silver. The material 
Was heavy coarse woven curtain that we 
dy d. Philostrate, the attendants and 
lies in waiting were attired in monks’ 
doth at fifty cents a yard. Some we used 
8 a natural shade and some was dyed. 
This left practically all the fund to be 
Mvested in silk garments for the lovers, 
Puck, Oberon and the fairies. Thesus 
wore white flannel with a red cloak and 
Happolyte, tan satin with a long red cloak. 
if s had the cloaks so apoliqued the 
sek key design in gold oilcloth.) 
hen costumes are made, the student 
actors can wear them in several dress re- 
hearsals and this helps them to get the 
mood. the feel of the costume and to 
establish behavior. In these rehearsals the 
mer can make adjustments, note 
nor details, see that the costume is com- 
M@table and that it stays fastened. 
gWhen a play is over, we rip off trim- 
ing, let out adjustments and send cos- 
mes to the cleaners. Later, we store and 
bel them. The stores of made costumes 
p augmented by gifts, by occasional trips 
yrummage sales and to cleaners’ sales. 
‘A growing costume wardrobe is a useful 
nd fascinating project. 





Acting in Television 
(Continued from page 10) 


lencies toward a more naturalistic school 
Macting than that demonstrated in the 
Meatre or films today. The actor is not 
there in person, as in the theatre, but 
iso in close-up evidence. which combines 
ibility with detection. 
The use of the Close-Up is a powerful 
ice for the revelation of character. 
yen it is used spontaneously and with 
t it has the ability to delve down into 
We inner personality of the actor or indi- 
Meal and expose the innate nature of 
= This proximity of living photogra- 
Pay, never existent in either film or thea- 
"=, Creates an intimacy which is to be the 
Mmmunicative power of this new medium 
sight and sound. 
e absence of an audience is the least 
Me actor’s worries. There is none on a 


L, 1940 


movie set and generally none during a 
dramatic radio broadcast. Despite the 
fact that the audience watching a telecast 
at home is further away from the actors 
than when on the stage or in the movies, 
the kinescope screen upon which the pro- 
gram is seen is actually closer to the indi- 
vidual spectator. This factor establishes 
a more intimate relationship existing be- 
tween the actor and the audience. 

Though make-up plays an important 
part, the actor cannot rely upon its arti- 
fice as much as in the other entertainment 
fields. For this reason casting tends to be 
even more selective and closer to type. 
Despite the wild conceptions of blue and 
green television make-up, rumors which 
grew out of early experiments, a simple 
make-up similar to that of the movies is 
used. 

A panchromatic grease paint, about 
a No. 26, is put on the face. A _ plain 
brown liner is carefully used to outline the 
eyes and eyebrows. Precaution should be 
taken with the eye make-up and mascara 
should not be put on too heavily. A mis- 
hap almost broke up the television debut 
of an attractive singer when the heat of 
the lights melted her eye make-up and 
affected her eyes. She finished her pro- 
gram in the best “show must go on”’ stvle 
but with considerable discomfort. 

An especially prepared deep red-brown 
lip-rouge is applied to the lips but no 
rouge on the cheeks. Then a panchro- 
matic powder is patted all over the face 
and dusted off. Some brilliantine is 


combed through the hair to give it body 
and to attract light, and the actor is ready 
to face the television cameras. 

Schools training actors for television will 
come about just as there are Studios, 
Groups, Academies and Universities de- 
voted to training actors for the theatre, 
radio and motion pictures. Anyone aspir- 
ing some day to appear before the tele- 
vision cameras ought to follow the usual 
channels of gaining instruction and exper- 
lence in school and local Little Theatres. 





‘Cn Lady—Miss Jane Cowl 
(Continued from page 11) 


it up. The repertoire theatre of England 
and the continent is the next best thing. 
But here again the commercial element 
enters, and we have no repetoire theatres. 

“About the only thing left with our 
present system is the introduction of spe- 
cial matinee performances during long 
runs. By means of these it is possible to 
break the monotony and to expand the 
resources of the players. That is what I 
would like to do if I must weep my heart 
out for Ellen for another year. as it would 
seem I must. But after Ellen, I am 
through with her sort for a while, yes, if 
I have to wait two years for a part. It 1s 
easier to laugh than to cry.’ 

“What, then, will we do for skilled 
players?’ asked the reporter. 

“If England keeps sending them to us 
at the present rate we need not worry,” 
Miss Cowl answered with a laugh. 

In Miss Cowl’s address to the gradu- 
ating class of 1924 at the American Acad- 
emy of Dramatic Arts, she said: “Above 
all else it seems to me that you must 
know and love this thing that I can not 
call drama, but I can only somehow call 
the theatre. It is a thing that is so lovely, 
so wonderful, so worth while. as to be 
held on to, to be worked for. not for- 
gotten for one moment.” 

Miss Cowl] still haunts the boards of the 
American and English stage. She made 
another Broadway appearance last winter 
and has just recently finished an engage- 
ment in South Orange, New Jersey. 

She remains one of the most glorious 
whom the talkies have not yet persuaded 
to leave the legitimate stage. 





Act III from THE GHOST FLIES SOUTH, a production of Thespian Troupe No. 215 at 


Stambaugh, Mich., High School. 


Miss Helen Dunham, director. 
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volcano, or the depths of the ocean?*® 
These are almost entirely beyond the?% 
power of the best technicians of the . 
stage. a 

In radio we encounter no such difficyl. .. 
ties. We all know what a thick fog looks ™ 





With the Radio Editor 


This page is published for teachers and students interested in radio activities 
at the high school level. Readers’ comments and suggestions are welcomed. 


Edited by G. HARRY WRIGHT 


Drama Department, Kent State Usiversity, Kent, Ohio 











RADIO THE FREE-EST OF ALL THE ARTS 


out of doing radio plays” a friend 
said to me the other day. “Radio is 
so limited.” 

“Limited,” I said in some surprise. 
“What do you mean?” 

“Well,” replied my friend, “you can’t 
see what’s going on. You have to depend 
upon sound alone. Now on the stage when 
a character speaks you also see his phy- 
sique, his facial expression, and all of his 
actions that go with the speech. The pic- 
ture is complete. Not only that, but you 
see the background and scenery. If the 
scene is in a castle, the castle is there and 
the audience can see it.” 


“Do you mean to tell me,” I asked, 
“that you don’t see any of these things 
when you're listening to a radio play?” 

“How can I see them when they're not 
there? The only idea I have of them at 
all is what I can get from my imagi- 
nation.” 


And here my friend unwittingly re- 
vealed the great strength of radio drama 
—the thing that makes radio the free-est 
form of dramatic expression known to 
man. That is, that radio depends upon 
the imagination, and forces it to function 
as the stage or the movies can never do. 
And since man’s imagination is limitless, 
the art which depends upon it is also 
limitless. 


When we go to the theatre (and by 
theatre I mean all forms of theatre— 
stage, movies, and radio drama) it is our 
imagination which goes into action to 
give us pleasure from the play. We are 
asked to believe that a beautiful young 
girl is kidnapped and in danger when we 
know perfectly well that she is only an 
actress playing the part and that as soon 
as the play is over she will go about her 
affairs as if nothing at all had happened. 


We are asked to believe that the per- 
sons we see before us are inside a sub- 
marine from which one side has been 
mysteriously removed to let us peer in, 
when we know as a matter of fact that 
the whole thing is made of wood and 
canvas and would not survive a light rain, 
much less immersion in the ocean. But 
our imagination accepts the illusion and 
brings us the pleasure of a profound emo- 
tional experience. 

In the theatre our imagination is given 
so many aids that it is left with almost 
nothing to do and consequently its edge is 
dulled. If a scene is supposed to be on a 
battleship, we build a battleship on the 
stage. If a character is supposed to be an 
old man, we cover his face with whiskers 


‘T DON’T see how you get any fun 
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and lines and hang ill-fitting clothing 
upon him so that the brain of the audi- 
ence will not be overworked. In other 
words our realistic theatre tends to kill 
off our imagination by giving it nothing 
to do. 

Not so the radio. By its very nature 
radio frees the imagination. By sound and 
sound alone we suggest the visual picture 
to the listener and he constructs it in his 
own mind out of his past experience. 

If the stage and the movies were per- 
fect in the crutches that they give to the 
imagination, it would not be so bad; but 
‘°n reality these so-called aids are some- 
times merely distractions. Scenery on a 
stage is often woefully inadequate. If the 
scene of a play is in a beautiful cathedral, 
the director is at a loss to represent that 
cathedral with all of its atmosphere and 
beauty. If the scene is in an ordinary liv- 
ing room, the slightest object out of place 
calls attention to itself and pulls the audi- 
ence away from the drama. 

Furthermore in the theatre the charac- 
ters have to be selected for voice, phy- 
sique, and adaptibility and if the charac- 
ter is deficient in any one of these the 
picture is blurred. One character may 
achieve the voice of an old man, another 
the walk, another the facial expression, 
but it is difficult indeed to find a charac- 
ter who combines all of these attributes to 
anv degree of perfection. 

In radio we may achieve the ideal— 
that is, the ideal set up by the imagina- 
tion of the listener. If the voice coming 
out of the loudspeaker is that of a kindlv 
old gentleman, the listener will visualize 
a kindly old gentleman that he has known 
with the walk, the physique, the manner- 
isms of the old man. 

If the scene is the interior of a beauti- 
ful cathedral, the listener will visualize 
the inspiring distances, the beautiful orna- 
mental work of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, or the Rheims Cathedral, or 
of the National Cathedral in Washington. 
In other words the victure is perfectand 
complete. It is ideal—the listener’s ideal. 

The stage is restricted as to the scenes 
it can portray. Almost every week I get 
a letter from some high school director 
asking me to suggest plays with one sim- 
ple interior scene, and the playwrights 
themselves often confine what they por- 
tray in a play to what can be shown in 
one scene. 

Not only is the stage limited as to the 
number of scenes but it is limited as to 
the kind of scenes. Did you ever try to 
portray a London fog on the stage, or the 
cockpit of an airplane, or the crater of a 


like and feels like. We all know what the 
cockpit of a plane looks like. We have 
seen pictures of the craters of volcanoes, |, 
The mere suggestion of these things by 
the narrator plus the addition of appro- 
priate sound effects sets the listener’s mind 
to work and he paints an ideal scene per- 
fect in every respect and loaded with at- 
mosphere. In this kind of a background 
the play comes through as a true life’ 
experience. 

Even in the theme the theatre js i 
limited. How does one present on the’ 
stage the voice of Conscience? How does © 
one present a ghost or the spirit of the © 
departed on the stage? f 

Radio is not subject to these difficulties. : 
The voice of departed spirits coming 
through a filter microphone or simulated | 
by a radio actor of great skill is much 4 
more convincing than a sheet-draped fig- @ 
ure on the stage. The eerie atmosphere of © 
the supernatural can with the application } 
of skill in directing and acting be achieved * 
easily on the air because the character is? 
already disembodied by the very nature 4 
of the medium which brings him to the? 
listener. 2 

In short, radio lacks only one thing that.4 
other forms of dramatic presentation have 
—that is, the visual image. And that lack 
is not a limitation, but is a great boon,;? 
because it substitutes for the puny efforts 
of the scenery man and makeup artist the 9 
boundless imagination of the listener.” 
That imagination is complete, ideal, and} 
limitless. Radio can use all types of char- 5 
acters, any number of scenes, any type Of; 
scenes. It can go anywhere and every- , 
wh: ~= in the twinkling of an eye and it} 
ca’ ise the whole domain of human 
knowledge for its theme. No other me 
dium can do this and no other medium 
can approach the perfection that radio’ 
makes possible. 

What is the practical application of ali 
of this for the high school radio producet® 
Simply this. Radio removes the chaing 
from dramatic production and gives us 4% 
inspiration that we have never known D& 
fore. However, it does not make our wOt 
easier. In fact it makes it more diflie 
for the new liberties that radio co 
bring with them added responsibilities: % 

While radio can do more and do 1t 08 
ter, its requirements are much stn¢ 
Imagination is a tricky thing, and thé 
of setting it off into the right channels 
subtle one. When we depend on #@ 
and sound alone to suggest thoughts 
ing, atmosphere, background, PAY 
characteristics, and all of the other® 
ments that go to make up a perfect, 
picture, that sound must be exactly’ 

If it is not, the imagination is set ® 

the wrong direction or worse, in ™¥q 

rections at once, and the result 1s COP™ 
(Continued on page 16) -4 
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Staging the High School Play 


is ent is designed to assist teachers in choosing, casting, and producing plays on the high 
school level. Suggestions as to plays which should be discussed next or how this department can be 
of greater assistance to teachers will be welcomed. 


Edited by EARL W. BLANK 


Thespian National Director and Director of Dramatics at Berea College, Berea, Ky. 





SKIDDING 


by JEAN E. DONAHEY 


hespian Regional Director, Brownsville Senior 
High School, Brownsville, Pa. 


there a movie fan, especially a Mickey 

Rooney fan, who has not met the 
ardy family and loved them? Just 
scause your audience goes to the movies 
sed not keep you from doing Skidding. 
fhis play by Aurania Rouverol is the 
iginal source of the now famous Hardy 
ries. 
tEvery school has more than one mis- 
thievous young fellow who is as full of 
as Andy Hardy. Your audience will 
tecome so interested in the trials and 
fbulations of the Hardys they will have 
time to spend comparing the interpre- 
ition of your cast with that of the movies. 
You will enjoy Grandpa’s philosophy, 

. Hardy’s practical reactions to poli- 
ss, the Judge’s theory of Americanism 
fd life in general. The cast will enjoy 
f& work in re-creating this family scene. 
Mahe play is a Samuel French publica- 
m and has a royalty of twenty-five 
Mllars. It is three acts long and plays 
bout two hours. The cast includes five 
es and five females. The set is the 


me throughout and the time is the — 


Msent, late summer, covering a period 
ree weeks. 
#4ihe plot centers around Judge Hardy’s 
bblem of being nominated for re- 
ition. A new group of politicians have 
cided not to support the Judge because 
has handed down an unfavorable de- 
sion in a case concerning one of their 
ang. In her attempt to aid her father by 
Making for him at the convention, his 
Mungest daughter, Marion, has angered 
fiance, Wayne Trenton. Wayne wants 





JEAN DONAHEY 


ISS Jean Donahey of Brownsville, Penn- 

sylvania, needs no introduction to readers 
of the HicH ScHoo, THEsPIAN. A regional 
director for Pennsylvania, co-sponsor of the 
Western Pennsylvania One-Act Play Festi- 
val held at the California State Teachers 
College, and chairman of the committee for 
revising the initiation ceremony, Miss Dona- 
hey has been a fervent Thespian ever since 
the beginning of the society. 

She here presents her staging of the fine 
high school play by Aurania Rouverol, Skid- 
ding. 1 should like to add that I have staged 
this play and can testify to its entire suc- 
cess as an ideal senior class play. I should 
say in passing that I believe that a director 
cannot go wrong on any of Miss Rouverol’s 
plays. Certainly you will all wish to inves- 
tigate her latest, Young April. This is a 
sequel to that charming play Growing Pains. 
I am sure that you will share Miss Dona- 
hey’s enthusiasm for Skidding not only in 
production but in rehearsal as well. 

Again I should like to extend an invitation 
to directors to tell others how you staged 
favorites through the medium of this depart- 
men.—EarL W. BLANK. 











her to stay out of politics, and she must 
choose between him and a political career. 
To add to the confusion, the two elder 
married daughters, Estelle and Myra, 
leave their husbands and come back to 
mother. However, Mrs. Hardy has -y 
decided views on the sanctity of marriage 
and refuses to remain in the house if the 
girls are permitted to continue in this 
“foolishness.” She carries out her threat 
and leaves the Judge and the girls to 
work out the problems without her aid. 
Andy suffers from too many bosses, and 
his budding romance with Polly Benedict 
goes on the rocks because, now that 
Wayne Trenton has been jilted by 
Marion, Wayne has been taking Polly out. 
Grandpa and Aunt Milly, the other mem- 


bers of the household, do their share to 
pull the Hardy family out of its “Skid- 
ding.” 

Judge Hardy is of average height, a 
studious, reserved looking man, with hair 
touched with gray. He has a fine, sensi- 
tive mouth and is of a kindly, temperate 
judicial nature. He wears conservative 
dark clothes and at times walks with a 
tired, worn droop to his shoulders. 

Mrs, Hardy is plump and motherly. A 
very literal and earnest person, she is 
unselfishly devoted to her family. At times 
she is assertive and then again apologetic 
in her attitude. She wears clothes of a 
practical rather than a fashionable nature 
and makes no attempt at beautifying her 
graying hair or lined face. For the first 
act she needs a wash dress, changing to 
her Sunday best. In the second and third 
acts wash dresses and a kitchen apron are 
her costume. 

Mrs. Hardy’s sister, Milly, who has 
made her home with the Hardys for years, 
is a school teacher. Although Aunt Milly 
is an old maid, she is still very attractive 
and because of her wit and warmth of 
heart has the amused manner of speaking 
which belongs to the tolerant observer of 
human nature. Her clothes are conserva- 
tive in color, but more fashionable than 
Mrs. Hardy’s. Tailored dresses and low- 
heeled shoes are most suitable for her. 

Andy Hardy, the youngest of the fam- 
ily, is a handsome but carelessly dressed 
boy of sixteen. Hair that will stand on 
end, shirt open at the neck, baggy trousers 
that forever need hitching up, are changed 
in the first act to his best suit. Despite 
his mother’s and Aunt Milly’s attempts 
to have him mend his ways, Andy just 
cannot see any sense in being uncomfort- 
ably “dressed up.” During the second 
and third acts he has found a reason for 
looking more presentable and attempts to 
control his hair a bit and wear a tie. His 
actions are slow and careless at times, but 
when he becomes interested in something, 
he certainly can find plenty of energy to 
carry out his plans. He may wear a band 
uniform in third act. 

Grandpa is a_white-haired, white- 
bearded old gentleman, who is slightly 
deaf. He is such a dear that no one 





B from the production of SKIDDING, a production of Thespian 
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Troupe No. 187 at Brownsville, Pa., High School. Jean E. Donahey, director. 
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minds his losing his spectacles or his for- 
getting to remove his hat in the house. 
He putters about in sweater and house 
slippers in the second and third act. 

Estelle Hardy Campbell is a pretty 
young woman, who has her mother’s 
devotion to her husband and her family, 
but who is a more querulous spirit. She 
is rather nervous and excitable. Her 
dress for the first act is a summer wash 
frock. In the second act she wears an- 
other wash dress with a matching summer 
hat. A sports costume will do nicely for 
the third act. 

Myra, who is Mrs. Terrell Wilcox, 
favors her father as to coloring, brown 
hair and brown eyes. She is very pretty, 
with fair skin, and has a decisive chin, 
indicating a practical and independent 
nature. She takes her first appearance in 
the second act wearing a fashioned suit. 
In the third act she wears a more fashion- 
able sports outfit than her sister Estelle. 

Marion, the youngest daughter, is more 
boyishly modern in appearance than¢her 
sisters and has the leading feminine role. 
Her suit is smartly styled and her face 
shows force as well as charm. During the 
first act she changes to a very attractive 
dinner gown for her date with Wayne. 
During the early part of Act II she wears 
a riding habit, changing to a charming 
house frock. In the third act she wears 
another becoming pastel-shade sport suit. 

Wayne Trenton is an attractive, clean- 
cut, athletic young fellow. He has an 
Eastern accent and but for that might 
easily be mistaken for a Westerner. He is 





THESPIAN LUNCHEON 


Arrangements have been made for a Thes- 
pian Luncheon on Saturday, April 20, to be 
held in conjunction with the Central States 
Speech Conference which will meet in Terre 
Haute, Indiana, on April 18, 19, 20. Thes- 
pian Sponsors and Regional Directors who 
plan to be present for the luncheon are 
urged to make their reservations at once 
with the National Office. 

An informal discussion will follow the 
luncheon. Those present will be invited to 
express their views on several important 
matters which are to be considered for the 
1940-41 season. National Officers will be 
present to confer with Regional Directors 
and Sponsors. 











always well-groomed, even in open-necked 
sports wear, as a contrast to Andy’s care- 
lessness. He has a rather square chin, 
which shows his determination to have 
his own way. 

Mr. Stubbins is the hard-boiled cam- 
paign manager of the Judge and a typical 
flashily-dressed politician. He is rather 
loud of speech and “hail fellow well met” 
in his manner. 

Care should be taken to see that the 
colors of the girls’ costumes harmonize, 
as the contrast should be one of style 
rather than too much color. Length of 
skirts does much to age Mrs. Hardy and 
Aunt Milly. Grandpa and the Judge 
should be careful to wear single-breasted 
beltless coats for their costumes. 

The stage set is a living-room scene of 
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warm, rich colors, with those ma 
touches of occupancy belonging 
room much used by the entire fame 
The furniture should be old-periog 4 
riety, for it belonged to Mrs, Hard 
mother; however, the curtains and ¢ 
should have an air of newness about 
The script calls for the stage set as show 
in Diagram A on this page. The secrets 
or combination old-fashioned desk am 
bookcase is a very important piece 
furniture, for much action centers arouit 
this family ‘“‘catch-all.” 4 
For small stages where such a : 
not practical, the stage set shown in Dj 
gram B could be used. be 


With the Radio Editor 


(Continued from page 14) 


So in order to get the most out of # 
new free art, we must use extreme 
first of all in casting. The voice must & 
into the mind of the listener the exact 
character, the exact feeling, the exag 
situation that the play calls for. Rad 
calls for more care in writing, for 
words, too, must suggest much more th 
do the words on the stage. The word 
the character must carry an exact mea. 
ing which on the stage could be shag 
by pantomime and visual expression. 
description of a scene must be in # 
torial words, words that call forth imag 
in terms of all the senses of the listeng 

The acting must be more suggest 
through vocal tones, inflections, and 
tions in force than the acting that ig s@ 
on the stage. This means much 
rehearsing. 7 

Sound effects cannot be slipshod. E 
again the stimulation to the imagir 
must be exact. If the door slams too ¢ 
or too far away, it violates the imagim 
picture in the mind of the listener. In'@ 
sound effect department, as in all otf 
in radio, perfection must be the rule.” 

To sum it all up then it amoung 
this. Radio is the free-est of all ¢ 
that it depends on the limitless imaga 
tion of the listener being subtly m 
lated by suggestions arising from 
alone. But this freedom becomes ¥ 
confusion if not treated with proper & 
To achieve the finest possible effec 
radio dramatics calls for infinite cam 
writing, casting, acting, sound effects 
all technical phases. The degree of 
fection required actually raises raGx 
matics to a higher place among 
In fact we may call it the highest @ 
dramatic arts. a 

As a postscript I must reply to @ 
tion that must be in the minds © 
readers. That question is—what 3% 
to all of this freedom when televij 
rives upon the general market. 

I feel that much of it will be lost aly 
radio will take on the limitations * 
apply to other forms of dram 
That’s why I personally am in nes 
see our present radio supplant 
new toy. a 
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otion Picture Appreciation 


Edited by HAROLD TURNEY* 
Chairman, Department of Drama, Los Angeles City College. 
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Jison, the Man 


EQUELS to popular features lately 
have claimed the interest of Holly- 
wood. This fact is evidenced espe- 

lly by a recent announcement from 
K.O. that David Butler would soon 
duce and direct Kay Kyser and his 
thestra in a follow-up film to That's 
pht, You're Wrong. 
etro-Goldwyn-Mayer, however, leads 
e innovation with three sequels com- 
ed or in preparation: Part Two of 
hwest Passage, with Spencer Tracy 
i Robert Young; Boys Town, with 
acy and Mickey Rooney, for which 
er E. J. Flanagan and his original 
vs home will receive $100,000; and, 
ally, Edison, the Man, the sequel to 
earlier released Young Tom Edison, 
hich Mickey Rooney played the name 
acter. (See March issue for study 
de to Young Tom Edison.) 


roduction 


Edison, the Man, is the story of a great 
h in an idea, a cavalcade of the dra- 
tic period between 1869 and 1879, a 
der love story of a man who had a 
bam and a woman who kept that dream 

fading, the conflict of scientists and 

aciers against one lone man with a 

yn, and a “rags to riches” success 
that thrills the heart of every true 

rican. 
e foreword to the picture strikes the 
ote. A quotation from Emerson, it 
ids: “The true test of civilization is 

t in the census, nor the size of cities, 

the crops—no, but in the kind of man 

e country turns out.” 

whe picture opens with a _ prologue 
ing Edison at 82 and then fades back 

shis arrival in New York in 1869 and 

fries him through the invention of the 
ing machine and finally the electric 
mt in 1879. The colorful background 

is amazing era is preserved intact. 
ides the Menlo Park Laboratory and 
son’s home, backgrounds include the 

Gold Indicator building in New York. 

Western Union workshops at Newark. 

i the streets of New York. 

Highlight scenes show Edison’s timely 
ing of a_broken-down indicator 
igh which he gets his first chance at 

g an invention, his meeting of Mary 
ell in the rain, his invention of the 
ticker, which brings him $40,000 

n he would have accepted $2,000, his 


; author of How Cartoons are Made, An Analysis 
@matic Construction, Direction, and Film Guide: 
Lincoln in Illinois, The Blue Bird, Geronimo. 
River, The Great Victor Herbert, Gulliver’s 
Swiss Family Robinson, Little Old New York. 
hat Failed, and other motion picture study plans. 
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struggles against creditors, the near death 
of his baby son from escaping gas, his 
discovery of the talking machine, his ulti- 
mate victory in inventing the electric light, 
and his race against time to light New 
York on a deadline. 


Production 


To blasé Hollywood, the studio set 
showing Edison’s Menlo Park laboratory 
was the best example of authentic real- 
ism motion pictures have yet reproduced. 
Although the laboratory was first built 
sixty-six years ago, and Edison had left 
it eleven years later, the actual structure 
could be duplicated easily because of the 
research conducted by Henry Ford. To- 
day the reconstructed laboratory, with 
practically all of the original lumber and 
the genuine patent models of Edison’s 
inventions, is standing in Mr. Ford’s 
museum at Greenfield Village in Dear- 
born, Michigan. The studio only had to 
Capitalize on this result in order to re- 
create the laboratory on a stage in Holly- 
wood. The amazing fact about the set 
was that nearly every article in the room 
—more than 10,000—was constructed 
especially for the film. Only a few 
standard instruments, such as a two-eye 
microscope, induction coils, and a calori- 
meter (most of which are museum pieces 
borrowed for the picture), were actual 
articles. 

Still photography and motion pictures— 
Edison’s own invention— made possible 
this accurate reproduction. Director 
Clarence Brown, Star Spencer Tracy and 
Producer John W. Considine visited the 
laboratory. They brought back to Holly- 
wood photographs of the exterior and 
interior and pictures of various sections 
and close-ups of every individual inven- 
tion. Director Brown also obtained plans 
and specifications of the laboratory from 
Mr. Ford. In addition, twelve reels of 





Casting Credits: 


Thomas Edison 
Mary Stilwell 
General Powell 
Mr. Taggart 


Spencer Tracy 

Rita Johnson 
Charles Coburn 
Gene Lockhart 
Bunt Cavatt Lynne Overman 
Michael Simon Felix Bressart 
Ben El Henry Travers 
Jimmy Price Gene Reynolds 
Jack Bigelow Regis Toomey 
‘““Acid” Graham Milton Parsons 
Lundstrum 


Ashton Peter Godfrey 


Producing Credits: 


Directed by Clarence Brown. 
Produced by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


Photographed by Hal Rosson, A. S. C. 











talking motioin pictures were loaned by 
the museum. This footage explained 
every part of the laboratory and the work- 
ing of the inventions. From these films 
and from photographs, dozens of tech- 
nicians, working on the set, could obtain 
complete information. As a result, every 
item was reproduced exactly and located 
in the identical spot where Edison had 
placed it when working on his inventions. 

The laboratory set, twenty-five feet 
wide, ninety feet long and fourteen feet 
high, was lined almost completely along 
three sides with bottles of chemicals and 
other experimental materials. The studio 
had 20,000 bottles of various types made 
for the set. Many of the forms were no 
longer in standard use. Edison himself 
owned all of these chemicals because he 
wanted everything within reach during 
his experiments, always fearful of any 
delay. As soon as a new chemical was 
invented, he purchased a supply for later 
use. 

At one end of the laboratory was a 
small pipe organ, duplicating the original 
one given Edison by Hilbourne Roosevelt, 
uncle of President Theodore Roosevelt. 
He was interested in Edison’s work on the 
telephone and thought the tone would aid 
the hard-of-hearing inventor in his work. 
The organ was taken by Edison to West 
Orange when he left Menlo Park, but 
later was destroyed by fire. Henry Ford 
had the manufacturers copy the genuine 
articles for Greenfield Village, and M-G-M 
re-copied it for the film. 


Studio technicians had to duplicate two 
machines in order to show the discovery 
of the talking machine. One was an 
automatic telegraph repeater which, when 
accidentally turned on too rapidly, gave 
Edison the idea for the talking machine. 
The other was Edison’s model of the talk- 
ing machine. It turned by hand and a 
cardboard horn recorded the voice on tin- 
foil by means of a diaphragm needle. 

Duplicated for the laboratory also were 
different stvles of Edison’s electric lights, 
all made either to fade or glow brightly 
according to actual facts. They were 
perfected by studio glass-blowers and 
electricians from photographs. Edison 
was seeking a low resistance light, and 
the studio replicas, like the originals, stood 
only six to ten volts as compared with the 
120 volts universal today. 

The studio constructed a hand vacuum 
pump of the 1870 period, which Edison 
used in perfecting his light. They also 
built several mercury pumps _ through 
which Edison finally achieved a perfect 
vacuum. In real life. however, Edison 
borrowed one from Princeton University. 


Studio technicians had to provide dozens 
of different kinds of filaments for the 
light. Incidentally, Edison was the first 
man ever to use the word “filament.” He 
tried nine thousand different types of 
filaments before he obtained the correct 
one composed of ordinary sewing thread, 
impregnated with carbon in a muffle 
furnace. 
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Exact reproduction of Thomas A. Edison’s Menlo Park laboratory for the film, EDISON, THE MAN. 


Edison’s Inventions 


VOTING MACHINE—This was Edi- 
son’s first patent. It was rejected by the 
Congressional Chairman of Committees 
because it would speed up roll-calls and 
possibly prevent filibusters, which he felt 
were a necessary evil in forestalling bad 
legislation. 

% + * 

TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER— 
Alexander Graham Bell’s telephone was 
a failure in practical operation until Edi- 
son contributed the charcoal-filled trans- 


mitter. 


STOCK TICKER — Western Union 
gave Edison $40,000 for his improved 
machine, the first important money his 
inventions brought him. Distrusting banks, 


he carried the cash in his pocket until it 
was invested in his workshop. 


* so * 
QUADRUPLE TELEGRAPH — This 


doubled the efficiency of the duplex tele- 
graph previously in use, making it possible 
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to send four messages over a single wire 
simultaneously. He spent the $30,000 
profits from this invention trying unsuc- 
cessfully to perfect a sextuple system. 

% ¥% ¥ 


MEGAPHONE COMMUNICATION 
—Using both transmitting and receiving 
megaphones in an intricate arrangement, 
Edison managed to send vocal messages 
clearly over a distance of two miles. Value 
of this invention commercially was quickly 
nullified by perfection of the telephone. 

+ % % 

PHONOGRAPH — Technicai_ experts 
describe the phonograph as “the simplest 
machine ever invented.’ Edison fell upon 
it as an incident to his experiments in 
reproducing Morse-code message with a 
stylus applied to a sheet of tinfoil. 

* * + 


MOTION PICTURES—Edison devel- 
oped his now famed Kinetoscope for use 
only as an adjunct to his phonograph. 
He believed it might add to the listener’s 
interest if the characters could be watched 
during the playing of an operatic number. 


INCANDESCENT LIGHTIN 
Probably the most important of all | 
son’s inventioins— and the one aroun@ 
which the absorbing story of Edison, tné 
Man, is wrapped. Edison and his stam 
spent years in patient research, exper 
mented with more than 4,000 substances 
before a suitable filament was discoveret 

% % * 


MAGNETIC ORE SEPARATOR: 
The ghost town of Edison, New Jerseys ™ 
a monument to his many extrav agant om 
periments with freak mining equipments 

% + * 


SUBMARINE TORPEDO BOAT 
This was only one of the many &@ 
machines on which he worked, mat 
them absurdly fantastic. One of 
theories was that an attacking army &%§ 
be destroyed if doused with streams; 
water carrying a heavy electrical 

* % ¥ 


GRASSHOPPER TELEGRAPH 
revolutionary development in telegt® 
which made possible the recepuagy 
messages by trains in transit. ; 
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. 
hed 
: KECTRIC CHAIR — Although vio- 
opposed to capital punishment. 


yn made possible the adoption of 
bcution as the official method of 
Mtion in New York State. He not 
turned his laboratory over to the 
in board for research and experiment. 
gater testified in a court test case as 
- speed and painlessness of death by 
Dcution. 


% * % 


mer inventions include: Addressing 

bine, Mimeograph, Plate Glass, Vac- 

ruit Packing, Microphone, Electric 

Motive, Synthetic Rubber. Improved 

writer, Automatic Telegraph, Storag< 
; Concrete Houses. 


edv Holds a Reserved Seat 
(Continued from page 9) 


: But what name: 


ON: Oh, any name you 


like—Alger- 
or instance. 
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ts. dark 


experiments with platinum as a metal which will serve as a filament for an electric 
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and the idea fails. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR EDISON, THE 
MAN discovered to be of greatest value 
to the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Research De- 
partment in seeking pertinent facts and 
background on the life of Thomas A. Edison. 


Edison, His Life and Inventions, by Dyer 
and Martin. 


Edison: His Life, His Work, His Genius, 
by William A. Simonds. 


History of Union and Middlesex Counties, 
New Jersey. 
Life and Inventions of Thomas Alva Edi- 


son, by W. K. L. Dickson and Antonia 
Dickson. 


Menlo Park Reminiscences in two volumes, 
by Francis Jehl (first assistant to Mr. 
Edison). 


Thomas A. Edison: Sixty Years of an In- 
ventor’s Life, by Frances A. Jones. 


Cecity: But I don’t like the name of Algernon. 
ALGERNON: Well, my own dear, sweet loving 
little darling, I really can’t see why you 
should object to the name of Algernon. It 
is not at all a bad name. In fact it is rather 
an aristocratic name. Half of the chaps who 


light bulb. 
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However, the globe is not a vacuum 


get into the Bankruptcy Court are called 
Algernon. But seriously, Cecily ... (Mov- 
ing closer to her) if my name was Algy, 
couldn't you love me? 


CECILY: (rising) I might respect you, Ernest, I 
might admire your character, but I fear that 
I should not be able to give you my un- 
divided attention. 


ALGERNON: Ahem! Cecily! (Picking up hat.) 
Your Rector here is, I suppose, thoroughly 
experienced in the practice of all the rites 
and ceremonials of the Church? 


Cecity: Oh, yes, Dr. Chasuble is a most learned 
man. He has never written a single book, 
sO you can imagine how much he knows. 


ALGERNON: I must see him at once on a most 
important christening—I mean on most im- 
portant business. 


Cecity: Oh! 


ALGERNON: I shan’t be away more than half 
an hour. 


Ceci_ty: Considering that we have been engaged 
since February the 14th, and that I only met 
you to-day for the first time, I think it is 
rather hard that you should leave me for so 
long a period as half an hour. Couldn't you 
make it twenty minutes? 


ALGERNON: I'll be back in no time. 
her and rushes down the garden.) 


(Kisses 
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by LESLIE ALLEN JONES 


Lecturer, Extension Division, Brown University, Providence, R. 1. 








The Parallel and Top 


HE building of a platform for use on 
| the stage is perhaps the most mis- 


managed piece of construction in 
the amateur theater today. Before the 
seemingly intricate problem of a properly 
constructed parallel and top—or platform 
and parallel, as it is often called—the 
average stage carpenter quails. Well he 
might, for if the construction is not well 
and truly made, the result is a squeaky 
contraption that more often than not 
falls apart durtng the show. It is easier 
to build and brace a platform of the 
correct height out of two-by-four, but 
though the constructioin of such a piece 
of stage furniture is cheaper, you will 
find that, when the performance is over, 
there remains a bulky object which must 
be torn down for lack of storage space. 
If a correctly built parallel and top had 
been manufactured in the first place, it 
would fold and store easily and be very 
useful as an addition to the physical 
equipment. 

The reason for this is two-fold. In the 
first place, the parallel shuts to a width, 
or thickness, of less than six inches. It 
may be easily stored against a wall, or 
tucked in a corner where headroom is 
available. In the second place, the plat- 
form top is a good piece of equipment 
to have around — with the addition of 
another parallel of different height, it 
becomes another unit, and one always 


has a piece of flooring that can be 
bridged over trestlework or other stage 
building. One also has a table top— 
there are many uses for the top without 
its accompanying parallel. 

A properly equipped theater will have 
a store of parallels and tops for each 
length. A good size for small stages is 
to have a standard unit of width and 
length. Most practical is three feet wide 
and six feet long, and three feet wide 
and nine feet long. Heights are optional, 
but a good beginning may be made by a 
two-foot and a four-foot height. A two- 
foot high, six-foot long platform, in con- 
junction with a two-step eighteen inches 
in height, makes a valuable stairway 
approach and landing. A nine-foot plat- 
form—or two nine-foots, or three—en- 
ables one to run a platform the width of 
the stage. Put a four-foot high platform 
on top of a two, and you have a balcony 
flooring. 

Study the drawing for this issue—and I 
mean study. A casual glance will only 
serve to get you mixed up in the apparent 
complexity of bracing and hinging. But 
it is really very simple. Let us suppose 
that we are to build a platform and that 
it is to be three feet wide, six feet long, 
and two feet high. 

The parallel—or folding support — 
should be built first. 

Out of one-by-three batten stock cut 
the side rails—a side has a rail running 
the full length of the platform—that is. 
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six feet minus two thicknesses of lumbes 
for the ends of the parallel finish out 3 
full length. Supposing the thickness , 
the one-by-three to be three-quarters , 
an inch, cut the side rails five, ten an 
a half. 

The legs are two feet minus the wide 
of the one-by-three, which is probahiy 
two and three-quarters wide. Cut three 
legs for each side, and while you are’ 
about it, cut six more for the rest of ¢ 
parallel the same length. Seems like 
lot of legs, but remember this is a 200d 
parallel, built to support weight withoy 
squeaking. Put all those legs, twelve 
them, one on top of the other, and make 
sure that they are all equal in leng# 
When you have them all in a pile, lay of 
your trysquare and mark one edge in one 
inch—that will give you a guide mart 
for the bottom rail, which should be up 
that much from the floor. oF 

An old stage carpenter was building 
parallel once when I asked him why the 
bottom rail did not set firmly on th 
floor—why the need of legs, howeve 
short. He grinned and said it was so tha 
he could saw off the long one when 
had finished. Actually, stage floors ‘a 
often uneven, and it is much easi 
slip a small block under a leg than? 
give a rocker motion to the whole be 
rail. 

Cut four bottom rails for the two si 
These will be six feet minus three width 
of the batten stock. Cut the top and bot 
tom rails for the two ends and the mi 
dle. The end top rails will be exactly 
three feet in width, the bottom end ram 
will be three feet minus two widths. | 

The middle is made like the ends, 8 
it must fit inside the two side pieces,4 
the top rail will be three feet minus @# 
thicknesses—or two feet, ten and a haa 
The bottom rail will be two feet, ten al 
a half minus two widths of the sto@ 
That’s all the cutting except for & 
braces—which are put in last, cut out 
one-by-two screen stock. 

Use a big steel carpenter’s square. 4 
the top side rail out on the floor, get @ 
end leg running square, and nail on Vos 
corner block of %4-inch plywood. Us 
one and one-quarter clout nail and 
clinching iron. Did I hear some remas 
about what is a clinching iron? 
my Painting Scenery or find the TH 
PIAN issue for March and April, 44% 
There you will find how to place 4 & 
nail. ; 

The side of the paralle] shown @§ 
drawing is the botton side shown 1%] 
Hinge Plan in the same drawinf: x 
see the corner blocks and keyston® 
on the top side except at the right @ 
on account of the hinges. That ™% 
corner block is an isosceles tria@e") 
take in both sides of the triangle % 
You can saw one out of plywoo 
one by placing two corner blocks % 
back. When you have clout nailed, © 
your piece over and fastened come" = 
to the opposite side at the other ¢% 
you are ready to cut braces. 
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find the center on the inner side of 
top rail between the ends and the 
e. Lay a piece of one-by-two from 
to the lower corner, as shown in the 
wing. Cut your braces so that they 
fit, and use a corner block in the 
r shown for the two top joints, and 
lower corners use clout nails in the 
er block already in place. Braces may 
fastened with wire nails, toe-nailed 
» position. As a matter of fact. for 
unknown reason, stagehands _in- 
bly pick up a platform by the brac- 
and only if the bracing is corner- 
eked and keystoned do I consider a 
lel well built. 
fe come to the hinges—and for paral- 
mp to four feet in height, two hinges 
corner are plenty. For those above 
feet in height, use three. Two num- 
ine seven-eighths screws in each 
ge flap is plenty. If you are very pro- 
nal you will use a three-sixteen stove 
the corner hole—it does tend to 
a more vibration tight joint. When 
screws in back flap hinges for stage 
use only two to a side. one in the 
at the far end of the hinge, one close 
pin. Study the hinge plan and fol- 
directions, and your parallel will fold 
tly. When folded it can be tied shut 
h a piece of clothesline and stacked 
. But don’t put it away until we have 
structed a top. 
ordinarv barn siding — tongued 
i grooved, for your platform tov. Use 
tby three batten stock for the cleats. 
f one and three-quarter inch screws, 
jo each board on each cleat. 
paw to correct length—six by three 
and drive the tongue and groove 
mtly together. A big carpenter’s clamp 
Ms in handy here, but by nailing a 
of wood to the floor and driving 
ast it you can get along just as well. 
these cleats are of one-by-three 
, and they are as long as your center 
tion of the parallel, two feet ten and 
inches—so that when in place the 
ats fit into the top of the parallel. 
n't put that center cleat in the cen- 
it is off center to come behind the 
mter parallel—and this is the reason the 
her block on the center parallel strut 
B.dropped seven-eighths of an inch. If 
forgot to allow for that. you can tear 
ethe corner block by driving a screw 
tr or cold chisel under it. or vou can 
the corner block to use again by tak- 
a hacksaw blade and sawing between 
block and the batten. Clout nails cut 
fly and the heads can be pulled out 
Make the block work again. 
Finished? Drop the platform top on 
extended parallel. It should fit snugly, 
you should be able to walk the length 
out a squeak or rattle. I suggest you 
fm an “x” on the under side of the 
“0rm top and one on the inner top 
of the varallel—then when you place 
“N together you won’t be trying to 
the platform on the wrong way— 
is only one way it will go together 
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*,.. but right now are perplexed as 
how we are to make fog effect, off- 
stage, visible through windows for 
play, Ceiling Zero.”—J. K. B., Idaho. 

OG and smoke are the bane of my ex- 

istance—on stage. The standard 
smoke maker, sold by theatrical supply 
houses, produces a stingy vapor that 
smells ’orrible. I always remember a 
story told by a stage manager friend of 
mine. The play was long ago—and in the 
final scene the heroine appeared on the lip 
of a volcano. Smoke was to boil up and 
envelop her. My friend had two pails 
with some kind of acid in each. At the 
proper time he dumped one into another 
and the smoke welled upward. There was 
a strangled cough from the actress that 
ruined the scene. She had forgotten to 
tell him that she had a speech at that 
point. 

Low pressure steam is used with an am- 
ber light—but I don’t know how feasible 
that is for you. It depends on your dis- 
tance from the boiler room, how much 
pipe you can hook up, etc. A short length 
of pipe is bored with tiny holes that lets 
the steam, turned on, come in a rising 
cloud. But if you have no glass in your 
windows it may whiff into the set and 
over the audience like a fine rain. 

So I think I’d use a scrim curtain and 
lights to produce the effect. Scrim is 
gauze—and if you can’t get hold of some 
—it is quite expensive, use cotton mos- 
quito netting. Stretch it on a frame and 
paint it gray blue with a dry brush—or 
have someone dye it for you. Hang it be- 
hind your window and before the window 
backing. In that window backing, have 
something more than sky—something the 
audicence can get hold of, so that as the 
fog comes in, the object gets distinct— 
then obscured. Corner of a building, leg 
of a lighting tower—anything so long as 
there is something to see. 

Light the backing—and put a light on 
the floor in front of the scrim. With no 
light on the scrim one can see through it 
with no trouble—light the scrim and re- 
duce the backing illumination, and your 
fog will commence. Wave a stick with a 
hanging flap of cloth or cardboard over 
vour light. and the shadows will make the 
fog swim in and out. 

I’ve seen a homemade cloud wheel used 
on a cloud bank. Take a spotlight, or a 
movie machine, anything that throws a 
beam of light. Cut a large wheel of card- 
board, making it mostly rim and with 
very narrow spokes. Clip with a wire 
paper stapling machine, or fasten with 
adhesive tape, a sheet of straw gelatine 
over the wheel. On the field of straw put 
irregular cloud shaped patches of amber 
or a darker color. Use a transparent tape 
for fastening these. If the wheel is 
mounted in front of the lens and revolved 
slowly, dark and light patches of fog will 
swim over your scrim. 
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... it assumes the form of a scin- 
tillant cross against which his figure is. 
silhouetted . . . now bursts forth into 
a transplendent blaze of glory . . .”— 


E. H., Kansas. 


[> like a few minutes with the person 

who gave E. H. that terriffic descrip- 
tion of an impossible effect. I quote only 
part of it, but it is quite obvious that the 
author was soaring untrammelled by 
thoughts of possibility. The main idea is 
to have a character outlined in a cross of 
light that blazes up at the end of the 
piece, follows the man about the stage, 
and in general is mobile as a bird. 

Such an effect, movable, can only be 
worked from the rear of the auditorium, 
from the projection booth or balcony. 
There, a good spotlight of at least 1000 
watts, carrying a light mask with a small 
cross Cut in it, could follow the character 
if the rest of the stage were dimly lighted, 
and the character kept close to the back- 
drop. The same effect could be made with 
a baby spot overhead or from one side of 
the stage, but the lighting in that case 
would be very uneven. Perhaps the best 
effect could be reached by forgetting the 
mobility and fixing a baby spot with a 
mask in the footlights, to come up on cue 
as the actor stepped into position. 


6c 


... avery lightweight, inexpensive 
‘outdoor drop.’ A heavy’ canvas 
mounted on rollers could not be used.” 
—M. V., lowa. 


M V. wanted to know where such a 
* drop could be purchased. I have 
sent her the name of a concern that 
makes such theatrical furnishings. What 
is wanted, apparently, is a dye drop—and 
the scene is known to the trade as a wood 
or garden drop. Probably M. V. will be 
surprised to read further comment in 
these pages, but it has occurred to me that 
where a regular drop cannot be used, it 
might be well to spend the monev on a 
cvclorama or sky curtain and use set 
pieces in front of it as the play demanded. 
In fact, if the budget is limited isn’t it 
true that such an arrangement might 
give more satisfaction? There would be 
many more uses for a sky drop and set 
piece than for a wood or garden drop 
which for a particular play would be 
ideal. Scenery is a matter of give and 
take. None of us expect to find a bearded 
old man in the senior class, though such 
a person would nicely fit the part. We 
take the best actor we can find and put 
a crepe beard on him. So with settings— 
use what we have or can readily buy or 
make. And with an eye on future preduc- 
tions perhaps a cut out set piece would be 
better in front of a blue sky curtain. 
Ever use real trees in your setting? 
Very awkward things, always getting in 
the way. Try cutting the back off, so that 
thev will go flat against the skv backing. 
And remember that real trees often need 
brightening with paint before thev will 
look natural on the stage. The best way 
to apply is to mix thickly with plentv of 
glue, then spatter with a large brush. 
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Directory of Drama Festivals and 
Contests 


1940 Seasons 


California 


One Act Play Tournament for Secondary 
Schoois, sponsored by the Pasadena Playhouse 
Association. Pasadena, Calif. Senior High 
Schools, April 15; Junior Colleges, April 16. 

Play Festival for High Schools, sponsored by 
Modesto Junior College. Modesto, Calif. 
March 1. 


Colorado 


Western Slope Drama Festival, sponsored by 
the Western Slope Dramatic Directors Associa- 
tion. Delta, Colo., Grand Valley, Colo., and 
Craig, Colo. March 28, 29, 30. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut Drama Days, sponsored by State 
Teachers College, Danbury, Conn. March 29, 
30. 


Florida 


One Act Play Contest, sponsored by the 
Division of Extension, University of Florida. 
Gainesville, Fla. April 20. District contests at 
Tallahassee, Gainesville, DeLand, Winter Park, 
Lakeland, and Coral Gables. 


Idaho 


State One Act Play Contest, sponsored by the 
State Interscholastic League. Finals at Coeur 
d’Alene and Boise, Idaho, April 19, 20. Dis- 
trict contests on April 5, 6, at Sandpoint, Lew- 
iston, Meridian, Twin Falls, Montpelier, and 
Idaho Falls. 


Illinois 


State Drama Tournament, sponsored by the 
Illinois High School Speech League, ey 
of Illinois. April 26, 27. 


lowa 


Iowa Play Production Festival, sponsored by 
the Extension Division of the State University 
of Iowa, with the Community Drama Commit- 
tee of the Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and the Department of Speech, University of 
lowa, co-operating. lowa City, Iowa. Junior 
Colleges, April 1, 2. High Schools, March 
25-30. 


Harrison County Play Festival, sponsored bv 
the Harrison County Schoolmaster’s Association. 
Missouri Valley, Iowa. March 7, 8. 


Indiana 


Third Annual Speech Arts Festival, spon- 
sored by the Speech Department, State Teach- 
‘ers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. Southern 
Division February 23, 24. Northern Division, 
March 1, 2 


Kansas 


Dodge City Dramatic Festival, sponsored by 
Dodge City Junior College. Dodge City, Kan- 
‘sas. March 15, 16 


Maine 


Maine One-Act Play Tournament, sponsored 
by the Maine Association of Secondary School 
Principals. Finals at Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Me., April 13. District contests at Scar- 
borough, Winslow, Belfast, Island Falls and 
East Millinocket. 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts Drama Festival, sponsored by 
directors of dramatics of Massachusetts high 
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schools. Eastern Division at Everett, Mass., on 
April 6; Western Division, at Palmer, Mass., 
April 16. 


Missouri 


Fifth Annual Drama Festival, sponsored by 
the Speech Association of Missouri. University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., (finals) May 3, 4. 
District festivals at Kirksville, Maryville, War- 
rensburg, Springfield, and Cape Girardeau. 


College Speech Festival, sponsored by Tarkio 
College. Tarkio College, Tarkio, Mo. March 
1, 1940. 


North Kansas City Music-Dramatic Festival, 
sponsored by Maryville Teachers College, North 
Kansas City, Mo., April 5, 6. 


New England 


New England Drama Festival, sponsored by 
the New England Drama Festival Executive 
Council. Greenwich, Conn., April 26, 27. 


New Hampshire 


Original One-Act Play Production Contest, 
sponsored by the New Hampshire State Board 
of Education. Laconia, N. H. May 3. 


New Jersey 


The Drama Festival of the New Jersey For- 
ensic League, sponsored by the University of 
Newark, Newark, N. J. May 11, 18. 


New York 


Seventeenth Annual High School Theatre 
Tournament, sponsored by the Drama Depart- 
ment, Ithaca College, Ithaca, New York, 
May 2, 3, 4. 


North Carolina 


Seventeenth Annual Spring Festival, spon- 
sored by The Carolina Dramatic Association, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, April 1, 2, 3. District tourna- 
ments at Greensboro, Southern Pines, Golds- 
boro, Rocky Mount. Concord, Asheville, Flat 
Rock, Robersonville, Durham, Tabor City, Bel- 
mont, Appalachian State, Catawba, East Dur- 
ham, Mars Hill. 


North Dakota 


Junior Playmaker Festival, sponsored by the 
Dakota Playmakers of the University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks. Scheduled for early 
in Mav. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma High Scicol Public Speaking 
League, sponsored by the University of Okla- 
homa, with the cooperation of the state colleges. 
Norman, Oklahoma, April 6. 


Oklahoma Junior College Forensic Associa- 
tion, sponsored bv the University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla., March 9 


Ohio 

Annual High School Drama Festival, spon- 
sored by the National Thespian Dramatic Honor 
Scciety for High Schools. Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio, April 26, 27. 
Regional Festivals at Heidelberg College, April 
12, 13; Kent State University, April 11, 12, 
13; Denison University, April 12, 13; Ohio 
University, April 12, 13; University of Cincin- 
nati, April 12, 13. 


One Act Play Contest, sponsored by the o 
High School Speech League. Ohio State Uni. 
versity, Colmbus, Ohio. Finals March 29, 30. 
Various district contests. , 


Pennsylvania 


Drama Festival, sponsored by the drama ¢ 
partment of State Teachers College, Califor,; 
Pa., and National Thespian Troupe No, 187, 
Brownsville, Pa., High School. California, Pg: 
March 9 “% 


Tennessee 


One Act Play Contest for High Schools, 
sponsored by the Tennessee Interscholastic [Lj 
erary League. University of Tennessee, Knog. 
ville, April 19. Seven district contests on 
April 13. 


Texas 


Interscholastic League One Act Play Conte 
sponsored by the University of Texas Inte 
scholastic League. University of Texas, Austin: 
(finals) May 4. Sub-district, district, county, 
and regional contests held this spring. 


College Play Contest, sponsored by the D 
partment of Speech, Baylor University, — 
Texas. Waco, Texas, April 7. 


Utah 


Annual Senior High School Drama Festi 
and Speech Tournament, sponsored by De 
partment of Speech, Brigham Young Univer 
sity. Provo, Utah, Utah, April 4, 5, 6. 3 


Vermont 


Vermont One Act Play Tournament, 
sored by the Vermont Headmaster’s 
tion. Finals at Norwich University, Northfielg 
Vermont, April 6. 


Virginia 


One Act Play Contest, sponsored by the Unb 
versity of Virginia School of Dramatic Art af 
the Virginia Players, in cooperation wit 4 ! 
Virginia High School Literary and Ath 
League. University of Virginia, Unive tf 
May 9, 10. 


Washington 


Second Annual High School Drama Festiv 
sponsored by the Division of Drama, Unive 
sity of Washington, Seattle, Wash., April 
26, 27. 


West Virginia 

Annual West Virginia High School } 
Festival, sponsored by The National Thes 
Dramatic Honor Scciety for High 


West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
Va., April 5, 6. 


West Virginia High School Dramatic 
ciation Contest (colored schools), sponse 
West Virginia State College. Institute, 
Va. April 19, 20 


Speech Festiva 


colleges), sponsored by. 
West Virginia Intercollegiate Speech AS® 
tion. Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, 
March 14, 15, 16. 


Wisconsin 


Wisconsin Dramatic Guild Festival, sP¢ 
by the Bureau of Dramatic Activities, 
sion Division, University of Wisconsin, # 
son, Wis., March 29, 30, 31. } 


Wyoming 

Wyoming Speech Festival, sponsored a 
Department of English, University of Wy 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, | ; 
March 8, 9 
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HIGH SCHOOL STAGE 


The purpose of this department is the presentation of interesting and important 
events as they occur in the field of high school dramatics. 
urged to contribute brief articles concerning their major activities from month to month. 


Dramatics directors are 








log¢g, Idaho 


eral members of Thespian Troupe No. 
at Kellogg-Wardner High School appeared 
he Senior Class play, Captain Applejack, 
on December 15. Other students who 
in the cast became eligible through their 
in this play. One of the interesting 
ts for the Troupe this year is the sponsor- 
of several assembly programs which include 
act plays and readings. Another interesting 
this season was the appearance of post- 
luate Thespian George Gabv at a recent 
ing. Mr. Gaby conducted a reading pre- 
tion of the play, Hay Fever. Nine new 
mbers were added to the Troupe late in Oc- 
r under the supervision of Miss Isabella 


gdsay, Troupe Sponsor and director of dra- 


* 


maistmas season. 


Mretta, The Fire Prince, 


IES. 


ics.—jeanne Robinson, Secretary. 


yort, Vermont 


wo plays, Addressing the Christmas Cards 
The Christmas “Gimme,” were given on 
ember 14 at Newport High School (Thes- 
Troupe No. 107) in observance of the 
Both plays were given at a 

student assembly program. One of the 
br productions of the fall semester was the 
staged on Novem- 
28 under the direction of Miss Ann L. 
Thespian activities this season are un- 
e direction of Mrs. Edward J. Bryne. 


e College, Pa. 


ihe first major activity of the fall semester 
members of Thespian Troupe No. 175 at 
College High School was the presentation 


the Footlighters of Pennsylvania State Col- 


in a production of The Next Link, with 
herine Coleman, a charter member of the 
pe, sponsoring the performance. The play 
given at a special Thespian assembly pro- 
2» on December 1. The first Thespian 
lation of the vear was held on December 2. 
spians also appeared in the Senior Class 
, Galahad Jones, staged on December 15, 
under the direction of Miss Janette M. 
ms, Thespian Troupe Sponsor. The first 
jor dramatic activity of the present semester 
the operetta, Riding Down the Sky, given 
‘February 8, 9. 


Soxville, Tenn. 


Members of Thespian Troupe No. 


Hor play of this season the comedy, 


283 of 
ille High School presented as their first 
A pron- 
& Revolt, on December 5, with Mr. M. H. 
fers directing the production. Howard 


ran was stage manager for the production. 


E Troupe. 


is Mr. Sanders’ first year as sponsor for 


ington, Ky. 


4 nder the direction of Mrs. Sherman E. Mil- 


ector of dramatics for the University of 
cky High School, a number of high 
bols in Kentucky are being invited to appear 
Bbi-weekly broadcasts this season, with pro- 
Originating in the new radio studios on 
campus of the University of Kentucky. 
series of programs were sponsored dur- 
© 1937-38 and 1938-39 by the class in radio 
tics at the University School. High 
groups appearing on the broadcasts are 
to select their own plays. 


x, 1940 


Auburn, Nebr. 


Members of Thespian Troupe No. 285 are 
enjoying a very busy and successful season of 
activities. National Drama Week was observed 
in February with a special program of plays 
and readings to which the public was invited. 
In January, Thespians sponsored the annual 
Hobby Show which was a success. Many more 
entries were entered in the Show this year and 
the public was much more interested. Thes- 
pians do all the make-up work for all class 
plays, operettas, and other school dramatic 
presentations. A “service point’ system is now 
being used as a basis for determining the choice 
of “Best Thespian,” the award being made at 
the annual Thespian dinner near the close of 
the school year.—Alveen Gillespie, Secretary. 


Elmhurst, III. 


Drama Night, an annual event of Thespian 
Troupe No. 94 at the York Community High 
School, was presented on December 20, with 
Miss Doris E. White, Troupe Sponsor, direct- 
ing the production. The program of three one- 
act plays consisted of A Sunny Morning, Daisy 
Won’t Tell, and The Queen’s Christmas. 


Pontiac, Mich. 


Pontiac High School (Thespian Troupe No. 
296) has the distinction of being one of the 
first non-professional groups in the United 
States to receive permission to produce Clifford 
Goldsmith’s comedy, What a Life. Three 
highly successful performances of this play were 
given on March 7, 8, 9, with Thespian Sponsor 
W.N. Viola directing the play. The Christmas 
season was observed this year with a production 
of the pageant, The Adoration of the Kings and 
Shepherds, presented on December 21. Mr. 
Viola directed the pageant. 


Weirton, West Va. 


Much good feeling was created at Weir High 
School (Thespian Troupe No. 6) on the occa- 
sion of the initiation of seven new members at 
a special ceremony on November 30. Present 
at the ceremony were members of Thespian 
Troupe No. 372 of Wellsburg High School of 
which Miss Iva Brashear is sponsor. The room 
in which the ceremony was held was decorated 
with gav balloons and streamers in the Thes- 
pian colors of blue and gold. A unique decora- 
tion consisted of the display of dramatic suc- 
cesses of the theater, past and present, and pic- 


tures of some of the principal actors and 
actresses. Each person present received a paper 
reproduction of the Thespian emblem for the 
purpose of obtaining autographs. This idea re- 
sulted in numerous friendships being formed. 
After the ceremony the evening was climaxed 
with dancing. Miss Ella P. Harbourt directs 
dramatics and Thespian activities at this school. 


Grand Ledge, Mich. 


The annual one-act play program of tl 
Mimes Dramatics Club of Grand Ledge High 
School (Thespian Troupe No. 356) was pre- 
sented on December 7, 8, with the following 
plays being given: Incident, Submerged, and 
The Knave of Hearts. The entire program was 
produced by the workshop group of which Miss 
Mary Balovan is director. Miss Eleanor Yinger 
is sponsor for the Troupe. 


Yuma, Arizona 


Three full-length plays will make up the 
present season for Yuma High School (Thes- 
pian Troupe No. 105), with Miss Mabel Lee 
Cloyd in charge of dramatics and Thespian ac- 
tivities. Foot-Loose was given late in January 
as the Junior Class play. The Dramatics Club 
gave The Admirable Crichton on February 23. 
The third major play, The Ninth Guest, will be 
given by the Senior Class. The Doctor of Lone- 
some Folk was given at a special assembly pro- 
gram during the Christmas season. Much time 
is being devoted this year to the study of 
make-up. 


Milwaukie, Oregon 


Howdy Stranger was produced as the first 
major play of this season at Union High School, 
with Miss Janet Cox, Sponsor for Thespian 
Troupe No. 75, directing the production. The 
season so far has also included a special pro- 
gram called “Junior Jamboree” and the presen- 
tation of the one-acts, Chiselers Three, A Mes- 
sage from Khufu, and Peace I Give Unto You, 
the last mentioned play being given for a 
Christmas program. Thespians are active this 
year in assisting the director with all activities 
cf the dramatics department. A special pro- 
gram planned and executed by Thespians was 
held in the school auditorium on December 12. 
—Dan Driver, Secretary. 


Harrisburg, Ill. 


The major dramatic event of the season so 
far at Harrisburg Township High School 
(Thespian Troupe No. 16) was the production 
of the Senior Class play, You Can’t Take It 
With You, given on December 1. The produc- 
tion was directed by Troupe Sponsor, Mrs. 
Lolo F. Eddy. Several short plavs have also 
been given and others are now being rehearsed. 
These include a thirty minute version of She 
Stoops to Conquer and The Rivals, Sauce for 
the Goslings, Ask Nancy, The Whirlwind, 
Beauty Secrets, Afraid of the Dark, Feeby’s 
Chance, Rich Man, Poor Man, and A Marriage 
Proposal. The Junior Class play, Life Begins 
at Sixteen, and the annual Amateur Show will 
be given this spring. 





Scene from WINGS OF THE MORNING, Lehman High School, Canton, Ohio. 


Miss Florence Hill, director. 


(Thespian Troupe No. 66 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 


A scene from the production of CAPTAIN APPLEJACK at Wardner-Kellogg High School, 


Kellogg, Idaho. 


Miss Isabella Lindsay, director. 





Mead, Wash. 


Thespian Troupe No. 395 was formally in- 
stalled at Mead High School on January 11, 
with Mrs. Dorothy Villa sponsoring the new 
group. Present at the installation ceremony 
were Mr. Ralph Doud and members of his 
Thespian Troupe No. 305 of Millwood, Wash- 
ington. Mr. Doud and his Thespians partici- 
pated in the ceremony. Following the cere- 
mony the visiting Thespians were entertained 
with a dinner party given by Mead students. 
The new Troupe now meets on the first and 
third Wednesday of every month. Meetings 
are now being devoted to the preparation of 
two one-act plays, Who Says Can’t and There's 
Always Tomorrow, the study of make-up, and 
discussion of articles now appearing in THE 
HicH ScHoot TuHespian. Twelve Thespians 
appeared in the Senior Class play, Mignonette, 
given in March. Mildred Wells is Troupe 
President. Other student officers are Jack 
Barton, Elizabeth Whipps, Chuck Morris, and 
Evelvn Miller. 


Alamogordo, New Mexico 


An attractive booklet in the Thespian colors 
of blue and gold containing programs for the 
1939-40 season was issued early in the year by 
Thespians of Troupe No. 81 at Alamogordo 
High School, with Miss Edith Welsheimer as 
sponsor. A special page in the school paper 
is also being devoted this vear to news items 
concerning dramatics. Major plays given so 
far this vear include the Junior Class plav, 
New Fires, given on November 29, and Within 
the Hour, a drama in seven scenes by Alice 
Gerstenberg, staged on January 24. An in- 
teresting event of this spring will be the presen- 
tation of criginal plavs on the historv of New 
Mexico written by members of the Troupe. 
The plays will be presented on April 1. In 
February, Thespians motored one hundred 
seventy miles round trip to E] Paso, Texas, to 
see the professional producticns of What a 
Life and On Borrowed Time. Miss Welsheimer 
writes that her group is enjoving a verv bus\ 
season. with four major plavs scheduled for the 
year, and numerous other dramatic activities, 
including entrv in the one-act play tournament 
in April. 


Montrose, Colo. 


The first play of the present season, A Star 
on the Trail, was given at the Christmas assem- 
bly on December 22 at Montrose Ccuntv High 
Schoo! (Thespian Troupe No. 383). Naticnal 
Drama Week was celebrated on February 8 
with the presentation of two one-acts, Witchin’ 
Racket and Little Prison, given in assembly, 
with Miss Louise Bertagnolli, Troupe Sponsor, 
directing. Wide publicity was given to this 
celebration. The plavs were later given before 
several local organizations. Seven Sisters has 
been chosen as the Junior Class plav which 
will be given in March, with Miss LaVerne 
Clark directing the production. Miss Bertag- 
nolli will direct the production of the Senior 
Class play, The Eyes of Tialoc, early in May. 
Montrose County High School participated in 


24 


the Western Slope Play Festival held this spring 
at Delta, Colorado. Thespian meetings are 
held on the second and fourth Wednesday of 
each month.—Rosemary Buskirk, Secretary. 


Masontown, W. Va. 


A number of students served on the produc- 
tion staf for the play, The Clutching Claw, 
given on November 28 at Masontown High 
School, with Miss Susan Montgomery, sponsor 
for Thespian Troupe No. 331, directing the 
production. Major activities of the spring 
semester of the 1938-39 season included an 
evening of one-act plays presented by Thes- 
pians on March 16 and the production of the 
three-act play, New Brooms, staged jointly by 
the Dramatics Club and Thespian Troupe on 
Apnl 5. Very attractive programs were de- 
signed for each prcduction. Under Miss Mont- 
gomery’s direction, Thespians participated in 
the Local Drama Festival held at Romney, 
West Virginia, High School on March 15th, 
this event being a part of the state-wide annual 
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SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
JULY 1 TO AUGUST 9, 1940 


Tne eleventh Summer Session of the Pasadena 
Picyhouse offers six weeks’ intensive training in 

ramatic arts. Six units of University of California 
ct Los Angeles credit. Special courses in the art 
of acting, play production and play direction .. . 
cs well as playwriting, cinema and radio tech- 
nigue, make-up, stage-craft, theatre research, 
stage lighting, management, psycho-dynamics, 
eurhythmics, stage dances. 

For admission two years of college work are 
required. While courses will appeal to anyone 
interested in the theatre, they have particular 
value to teachers, directors and staff representa- 
tives of Little Theatres. A fresh viewpoint on pro- 
fessional problems and new inspiration for the 
work of the year ahead. 


Sixth Annual Midsummer Drama Festival runs 
concurrently with Summer Session. 


Write General Manager for complete details. 


GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


44 S. El Molino Ave. Pasadena, Cal. 
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drama festival sponsored by 
Thespian Society. 


Hundred, W. Va. 


Five new members were added to the mem! 
bership roll of Thespian Troupe No. 43 , 
Hundred High School at a special Initiatias 
Banquet held on January 11. The program jp.’ 
cluded an address of welcome given by Troy 
President Lloyd Garner and an address by My 
McClelland. Others who appeared on the p re 
gram were Peggy Gower, Junior Cunningham 
and Jack Booth. Mrs. Anna Virginia Groves’ 
sponsors the Troupe. 


Kenmore, New York 


With Miss Eve Strong as Troupe Sponge 
and director of dramatics, the first full-length! 
play of the present season at Kenmore High) 
School (Troupe No. 108) was The Three 
Graces, sponsored by the Mask and Wig Clybh. 
during the fall semester. The second major 
dramatic event was the production of the play, 
So Gracious Is the Time, staged during ¢ 
Christmas season. One-acts given so far thie 
vear include Maniken and Minikin, Good Medi. 
cine, He Atn’t Done Right By WNell, ana 
Thursday Evening. Special projects for this 
vear include the reading and study of greg 
plays. Thespians are producing a one-act play 
each month for the school assembly programy 
—Gloria Raunick, Secretary. 


Aurora, Nebr. 


Thespian leadership has made the dramatics 
club of Aurora High School (Troupe No. 17 
the largest and most active extra-curricular or 
ganization in school. As heads of standing 
committees such as make-up, directing, staging 
costuming, selection of plays, Thespians prod 
a unified and interesting program for the 
The first full-length play of this season 
jane Eyre, given by Thespians on December 
Students were in full charge on the night of t 
play. One-acts given this season are Leaping 
Lena, A Dragon Boat, His First Shave, Cloum 
burst, Light, and The Last Curtain. A Thank# 
giving pageant was also given. Other eve 
include an inter-class play festival, Freshme 
initiation plays, observance of National Dra 
Week, and the holiday pageants. Thespial 
will give their plav at the close of the seasoz 
Bonnie Hinrich, Secretary. 


Covington, Ky. % 

The mid-year class of Holmes High Schog 
(Troupe No. 154) gave The Hutchinsons 
Them on February 2, with Mr. Celic P 
class sponsor, directing the production. Mist 
Lillian Southgate sponsors Thespian activi@es 
at this school. . 


Girardville, Pa. 


Anne of Green Gables opened on March & 
the present season of full-length plays at G 
ville High School. The play was directe 
Miss Sara G. McCormick. A number of 0 
one-act plays have been written and procw 
by members of the school’s dramatics 
Ruth E. Bracious, Secretary. 


Plentywood, Montana 


Members of Thespian Troupe No. 360 
Plentvwood High School ho'd two 8 
meetings each month, in addition (0 
appearance on numerous public Pros™ 
Important events of the fall semester Were > 
All-School Christmas program, which © 
packed auditorium, with Thespians * 
charge of publicity and the production 
one-act, Hyacinths for Christmas, 
Homecoming Banquet, which was attema 
thirty-nine Thespians and _ friends. 
guests at the banauet were Mr. 
Superintendent of Schools, and Judge 
who was the guest speaker. A cleverly rv 
program by Conrad Lund was used for 
quet. Second semester activities be 
Thespians celebrating National Dram4 
February. A special Thespian P'S 
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Commencement Plays 


POOR DEAR EDGAR 


Just released! ... Another smash hit by William Davidson, which bids fair to rival the 
tremendous popularity of Mr. Davidson's earlier hit, ‘Early to Bed, Early to Rise.’’ ‘Poor 
Dear Edgar” has a cast of 5 men, 7 women; |! interior set. Time, full evening. Basic 
Royalty Fee Plan; $10.00 to $25.00, depending on receipts. Posters available. Price, 75c. 


PROFESSOR, HOW COULD YOU! 


This play is rousing great enthusiasm in all the many communities in which it is being 
produced. 5 men, 5 women. Time, full evening. Scene, 1 interior. Royalty, $10.00 
(entitling you to a supply of colored posters). Price, 50c. 


THAT CRAZY SMITH FAMILY! 
By the ever-popular Katharine Kavanaugh. This is one of Miss Kavanaugh’s smoothest 
comedies of family life. Touchingly human, easy to produce, and a gale of fun. 6 men, 
6 women. Time, full evening. Scene, | interior. Royalty, $10.00 (entitling you to a sup- 
ply of colored posters). Price, 50c. 

ANOTHER SPRING 


A delightful and romantic play, containing one of the most colorful and delightful scenes 
in recent drama. 5 men, 5 women, and extras as desired. Time, full evening. Scene, 
1 interior. Royalty, $10.00 (entitling you to a supply of colored posters). Price, 50c. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR COMMENCEMENT 


ROAD INTO THE SUN 


A modern poetic play—one of the finest and most beautiful one-acts of our time. 2 men, 
3 women. Time, 35 min. Royalty, $10.00; $5.00 if no admission is charged. Price, 35c. 


THE BLUE TEAPOT 


This comedy has won many contests, and will win many more. 2 men, 2 women. Time, 
29 min. Royalty, $10.00; $5.00 if no admission is charged. Price, 35c. 


THE SUMMONS OF SARIEL 


An unusual and beautiful play for commencement time. 9 women. Time, 25 minutes. 
Royalty, $5.00. Price, 35c. 


WHICH IS THE WAY TO BOSTON? 


A to of the supernatural leads up to one of the most effective curtains we know. 
_ 2 women. Time, 25 min. Royalty, $5.00; $2.50 when no admission is charged. 
ice, 395c. 


On all of the above one-act royalty plays, we quote a special rate for use in tournaments 
and festivals. 


Send for a free copy of our latest catalogue, describing these and man; ther distinguished plays. 


Order trom THIS MARK 


The Dramatic Publishing Company 


Dept. T 59 E. Van Buren Street Chicago, Ill. on coop prays 
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OVERWHELMINGLY APPROVED! 
FOOT-LOOSE 


By CHARLES QUIMBY BURDETTE 
Author of New Fires, Shirt Sleeves, Wings of the Morning 





LMOST any time you look at the sporting section, you can see that another track record, 
or world’s record, has been shattered. These are record-shattering days for Row- 
Peterson Plays, too. The greatest season we have ever had . . . by a wide margin. And 

the merry romp, Foot-Loose, has had a big part in the gain. It meets the needs of the high 


school 100%. Here’s the evidence (and we haven’t used the good and discarded the bad: 
there just aren’t any bad reports). 


@ JaMEsTown, N. Y—“You might be interested to know that when our Senior Class play-reading committee picked 
up Foot-Loose and found the author to be the one who had written Wings of the Morning and New Fires, they said: 
‘Here should be a good one.’ So it proved, for unanimously they chose it for their Senior play. From the try-outs to 
the final curtain, all enjoyed working with and in the play. The whole moves smoothly, builds up to just the right 
climaxes, and leaves everyone satisfied. Our audience was most enthusiastic and now we hear that Foot-Loose is one 
of the best plays given at J.H.S. Personally, I thoroughly enjoyed directing it. I saw it from the audience on the 
night of its production with the keenest interest.”—M yrtle L. Paetznick, Director. 

* * So 
@ CARBONDALE, ILLINo1s.—“Our production of Foot-Loose was a great success. Many of our audience said that the 
type of play was the best we have ever done.”—Marjorie R. Brown. 

* * % 


@HersHuey, Pa.—“Everyone enjoyed Foot-Loose very much. Members of the cast who visited plays presented in 
neighboring high schools returned to rehearsals for Foot-Loose saying that it had a better theme and ‘more to it’ than 
those they’d seen. In my five years at Hershey I have produced five of your plays, and each year members of the 
audience tell me enthusiastically that ‘this is the best play I’ve ever seen, and I’ve seen a good many.’ From my point 
of view, Foot-Loose has many, of the qualities of New Fires by the same author. It is not difficult to stage, presents 
problems that occur in the lives of many people, and has a simple, wholesome humor that members of the audience 
enjoy because they’ve experienced similar situations in their own lives. Send me some more plays like Foot-Loose.” 
—Lucile Shenk, Director. 

* * % 
@ Paxton, ILLino1is—“Foot-Loose was a real success, and everyone has praised it for its content and adaptability to 
high school actors. I have directed New Fires and Shirt Sleeves, by the same author, and I can highly recommend the 
three. Many of our regular attendants of high school plays were quick to say that Foot-Loose was the best play 
produced for several years.” —Marjorie Strong, Director, Community High School. 

% % % 
eSr. Cra SHores, Micnuican—“Foot-Loose was our most successful Senior play. It is so well written that the cast 
found it easy to interpret and well within the limits of their amateur dramatic ability. As director, I found the stage 
directions for producing the play very helpful. Thanks to the excellence of Row-Peterson plays, our audience acclaimed 
Foot-Loose as a play professionally handled by amateurs. This is the twelfth Row-Peterson play I have directed, and 
each one has been a real hit with th: st and with the audience. The fine royalty plan is a real ‘break’ for the small 
school and inexperienced dramatic gr: ip.” —Beatrice Tyner, Director, Lakeview High School. 

% * *% 


@ Preston, MInNESoTA—“Fooi-Loose was one of the outstanding plays given in our school. It is an ideal high school 


play.”—Dorothy Buchman, Director. 
+= + *% 


@ PortsmMouTH, Va.—“The audience, though small, was most responsive and enjoyed Foot-Loose to the fullest.” 
—Audrey M. Vincent, Woodrow Wilson High School. 


Books, each 75 cents. Percentage royalty. 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


131 E. 23rd Street 159 New Montgomery Street 
New York City EVANSTON, ILLINOIS feng scorn, 
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For Your Spring Production 


TOM SAWYER 


By SARA SPENCER 


Miss Spencer's dramatization of this weil-loved Mark Twain classic was the first to 
be released to the amateur field. It has been the favorite among high-school producers 


ever since 1932, and continues to hold its lead over all other versions. Here are some 
of the reasons: 


1. It portrays every well-remembered 
adventure in the book, and for this purpose, 
needs eleven settings. 


3. Every line in the play came from Mark 
Twain. 


4. The leading characters in the play, as 
in Mark Twain's book, are young people of 
high-school age—Tom, Huck Finn, Joe Har- 
per, Alfred Temple, Becky Thatcher, Susan 
Harper, Amy Lawrence. The adult roles are 
minor and intermittent, and serve only to 
make heroes of the young people. 


2. The eleven settings are colorful and 
effective, and lend versatility to the play. 
The frequent change of scene—done with 
set-pieces—is very simple to handle, and 
production notes are available from the 
publisher. 


Books - Royalty for each performance~ - 
This play is published and released exclusively by 
THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
SEND FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


75 cents $15.00 


SOUTH HILLS, 














mon March 15, to arouse interest and en- 
jasm in dramatics and Thespianship among 
ower Classes. Miss E. Winifred Opgrande, 
pe Sponsor, and recently appointed Re- 
1 Director for Montana, writes, “Although 
han a year in age, the troupe has carried 
program of activities of which I am quite 
It has done much for our school in a 
impossible to be accomplished otherwise.” 


F Pussy Cat’. Climaxing the evening’s programs 
Correction was the all-boy cast production of the one-act 
The play, Our Town, was produced by students play, Submerged. 
of the English Department at L. C. Humes High . 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


School, Memphis, Tennessee, and not by members 
of Thespian Troupe No. 249 of this school, as 

Sun-Up was the first full-length play of the 

present season at Great Neck High School, 


was intimated in a news item which appeared in 
our March issue. Miss Elsa A. Schilling is Troupe 
according to a report submitted by Miss Marion 


Sponsor. 








t Girl Patsy was given by the Junior Class 
Jovember 29. 


Dalles, Oregon 


the second ccnsecutive year, The Dalles 
School (Thespian Troupe No. 374) won 
place in the Mid-Columbia One-Act Play 
st held on February 2. The contest was 
at The Dalles High School, with five 
$ participating. First place was awarded 
play, Smokescreen, with second place be- 
awarded to the play, jacob Comes Home, 
ated by the high school group from Mau- 
Dregon. The First Dress Suit, presented 
fudents of Moro High School, received third 
Uncle Bob's Bride and Be Home by 
ight, given by the high school of Mosier 
Dufur, Oregon, respectively, were the other 
entries. Thespians Joyce Potter and 
les Swanson of Troupe No. 374 were 
td best actress and best actor respectively, 
Thespian Jack Donnell receiving honorable 
on. The Dalles play was directed bv 
be Sponsor Albert C. Hingston, and wi 
ered in the state contest this spring. 


man, Kansas 


pe Sponsor Ralph A. Smith of Kingman 
Schoc! (Troupe No. 347) reports that his 
ans meet regularly every Third Monday 
tg, with additional meetings being held 
time to time to consider current business. 
fonday meetings are usually supper affairs, 
hort programs presented by the members. 
teetings close with the members listening 
Lux Radio theatre programs. Mr. 
also reports that a special event of this 
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spring will be the Troupe’s attendance at some 
majcr production which will appear in Wichita, 
Kansas. Troupe No. 347 has been completely 
re-organized by Mr. Smith and several new 
members have been added to the Troupe. 


Superior, Nebr. 


Four divisions of the Speech Department at 
Superior High School performed in the “For- 
ensic Nights’ sponsored by Thespian Troupe 
No. 337 of this school on February 15. Mr. 
Harold Ahrendts, Troupe Sponsor and Speech 
Instructor, was in charge of the program. The 
program included interpretative oratory, orig- 
inal oratory, extemporaneous speaking, dramatic 
and humorous readings. The Verse Speaking 
Choir gave “The Congo”, “23 Psalm”, “I Like 
Men”, “The Optimist’, and “The Owl and the 


M. O'Connor, sponsor for Thespian Troupe 
No. 201 at this school. One-acts given during 
the winter months included Why the Chimes 
Rang staged during the holidays, and The 
Last Curtain given early in February in ob- 
servance of National Drama Week. Thespians 
have given much time this season to the study 
of several types of plavs with attendance at 
the following Broadway productions: Philadel- 
phia Story, Key Largo, Life with Father, and 
Taming of the Shrew. Plans for this spring 
include a program of three one-act plays, one 
full-length play, and the Radio Show given 
by the Music Department with the assistance 
of the Dramatics Department. Mr. David C. 
Bryant directs all plays, with Miss O’Connor 
being in charge of Thespian activities and 
sponsor for the Junior Players club. 
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THREE DAYS OF GRACIE as given by members of Thespian Troupe No. 258 at Ensley 


High School, Birmingham, Ala. 


Miss Florence M. Pass, director. 
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Grand Ledge, Mich. 


The first long plays of the season at Grand 
Lodge High School (Thespian Troupe No. 
356) was the production of Seven Little 
Rebels on December 8, the cast of which in- 
cluded seven children from the fourth grade. 
The appearance of these children created much 
interest and initiated plans for a children’s 
theatre, according to a report by Miss Eleanor 
Yinger, dramatics director and Troupe Spon- 
sor. The second event of the season was an 
evening's entertainment consisting of the plays, 
Rich Men, Poor Man, and Bread, and “The 


Breeze-In Minstrels,” given on February 8, 
Miss Yinger writes that You Can’t Take i 
With You has been chosen for production in 
April. 


Moscow, Idaho 


Highlights of this semester’s dramatic events 
at Moscow High School (Thespian Troupe 
No. 56) include the production of Headed for 
Eden (given on March 8) and that of the 
play, Jane Eyre, to be given early in May. 
Thespians opened their season with the pro- 
duction of Hansel and Gretel at Christmas 
time, and followed with the play, Life Begins 
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class on January 18. Other activities for gt 
spring semester include a radio broadcas 
the presentation of three one-act plays, ¢ 
merged, Andante, and The Strange Road, 
school assembly programs. Andante will 
entered in the annual one-act play cont 
A full course in dramatics, with stude 
receiving regular credits is being offered ¢ 
year for the first time. The larger facj 
being offered by the new high school 
offer advanced dramatics students many 4 
portunities in the field of stagecraft and diree 
ing. Over 500 copies of a pamphlet entitle 
“Introduction to Drama” were distributed 
prospective Thespians. A formal Thespis 
initiation was held as an all-high schoo} 
sembly early in March. Miss Elizabeth Stiet 
ney has charge of the active and succegsf 
dramatics program at this school. 


Point Pleasant, W. Va. 


The Bat was produced on November 14 ¢ 
the first major play of the fall semester 
Point Pleasant High School (Thespian Troy 
No. 88), with Miss Florence L. Sloan di 
ing. Miss Sloan recently reorg-nized 
Troupe. All active members of the Troug 
appeared in the play, The Bat. Acti 
for this spring include the production of 
one-act plays, The Doctor Decides, Sauce { 
the Goslings, and He Ain’t Done Right 
Nell, all of which will be student-di 
plays under Miss Sloan’s supervision. Dram 
activities will close with the Senior Class p 
to be given at the end of the school year. & 
Park is Troupe president, Jeanette M 
vice-president, and Lynn Martin, treasuref 
Betty Yeager, Secretary. 


Thompson Falls, Montana 


Eighteen students formed the charter 
Thespian Troupe No. 270 at Thompson 
High School at a special installation ce 
held on March 14 of last season. The 
production of the Troupe was that of 
play, Wise Girl, given on April 25 and 
entered in the annual State Little 
Tournament at Missoula, Montana. Also pe 
sented on April 25 as part of the evening’s pf 
gram were the plays, No Banners Flying 
The Ghost Hunters. The season clo , 
a formal banquet and initiation on Ma 
with twenty-seven persons being present”® 
to the illness of Miss Ethelda Kempen 
Troupe Sponsor and dramatics director, 
much was done in dramatics during 
semester this season. However, Miss 
naar writes that a number of projects are 
ing sponsored this spring. : 


Norfolk, Nebr. 


“On this ninth day of February, 1940,. 
the members and sponsors of Thespian Tra 
No. 112 of The National Thespians, 
to commemorate the tenth anniversary ¢ 
establishment of our troupe in Norfolk 
High School and do honor to its charter 
bers, as well as to celebrate National DE 
Week, do present the following one-act J 
and so officially name this evening 49% 
Night.’” So read an attractively designé 
gram distributed by members of 
Troupe No. 112 for an evening of 
plays which included The Maker of 
Enemy, and Who Gets the Car Tonigh 
Donley F. Feddersen directs dramat 
sponsors the activities of this lively §® 
Thespians. 


Stambaugh, Mich. 


Members of Thespian Troupe No. 
Miss Helen Dunham as sponsor, now 
pendently once a month at Stambame 
School. Understudies are permitt 
to attend the other of the two monly 
meetings. A program of social act 
be a part of the independent meeting 
production of the Troupe for the 
was Fredrick Jackson’s The Ghost . 
Convention Go Hang is under consi¢ a 

uction this spring. 


Ph 
> 
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( st for the production of THE TRAIL OF THE LONESOME PINE at Ord, Nebraska, 


High School. 


Miss Wilma F. Shavlik, director. 





Springs, Wyo. 

ibi Bill was the first full-length play of the 
went season at Rock Springs High School 
Bespian Troupe No. 248), with Tom Elliott, 
pe Sponsor, directing the production. The 
mwas given on October 16. Two other 
plays will have been given by the time 

ar comes to a close. An evening of one- 
plays will also be given this spring. Thes- 
are devoting much time this spring to 

g plays.—Jack Breihan, Secretary. 


saville, Pa. 


june Mad, given on January 26, marked the 
ifth play ‘produced this season at Penn High 
(Thespian Troupe No. 354), with Mrs. 
MLynch Kearns in charge of dramatics and 
mspian activities. Two of the plays were 
scripts written by Thespians. Six addi- 
plays will be given before the year comes 
ose. Thespian meetings are held twice a 

th. Among other activities sponsored so far 
ason included a theatre party to 
.a Life with Jackie Coogan in the leading 
and a formal dinner and initiation in 
ber which was attended by a number of 
ate Thespians who were home for the 
ay season. National Drama Week was 
Myed with a dinn party at Slippery Rock 
§ Teachers Colleg: Members of this troupe 
been invited to give a guest performance 

ke Second Annual Ohio High School Drama 
aval, which will be held at Western Reserve 
rsity, Cleveland, Ohio, on April 26 and 27. 


re 
ud 
= 


ova, West Va. 


Four special dramatic activities, including an 
Mi tice Day program, Thanksgiving play, 
S@tmas play, and a play for the our 
ice Club, were sponsored during the fall 
ester by members of Thespian Troupe 
@15 at Ceredo-Kenova High School, with 
Rm Anagene P. Bartram as sponsor. National 
Mma Week was observed by the troupe at- 
the motion picture, Gone With the 
Much interest was aroused early in 





March with the production of The Enemy, 
which was entered in the Thespian local festival 
held at Logan High School. Two additional 
plays will have been given by the time the 
season draws to a close. The annual Thespian 
banquet will also be held.— Ruth Hensly, 
Secretary. 


Lincoln, Ill. 


A dinner served at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Llovd E. Roberts on January 25 served 
as the happy occasion for the initiation of eight 
new members to the roll of Thespian Troupe 
No. 225 at Lincoln Community High School. 
Mr. Roberts is sponsor and _ director of 
dramatics.. 


Gauley Bridge, West Va. 


Members of Thespian Troupe No. 293 of 
Gauley Bridge High School sponsored the an- 
nual Variety Program on January 22, with 
Principal Hugh L. Clark directing the produc- 
tion. The show was very successful. Ten new 
members were added to the troupe recently and 
since the date of reorganization interest in 
Thespian activities has grown rapidly. The 
troupe owes much gratitude to Mr. Clark for 
his efforts in behalf of the club. The latest 
dramatic event to arouse much interest was the 


+ local Thespian play festival held on March 22, 


with Thespians from Gauley Bridge, Oak Hill, 
Rainelle, and Gassaway participating.—Cleda 
Moore, Secretary. 


Darien, Conn. 


Miss Elsa Pettersson, dramatics director and 
Troupe Sponsor at Darien High School re- 
ports that the year has been a busy and suc- 
cessful one for her dramatics department. The 
first major play of the season, Beginner's Luck. 
was staged in November bv the Senior Class. 
The second full-length play, Jjaney’s One Track 
Mind, was given in January by the Junior 
Class. The third major production, Little 
Women, was given on March 15. For the 
school assembly programs the schedule of one- 





Members of Thespian 
Troupe No. 260 at 
Big Creek High 
School, War. W. Va. 
Miss Floy Gamble, 


director. 
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act plays included Apostrophe in Modern 
Dress. Great Allowance Battle, Be Home by 
Midnight, and the Christmas play, Christmas 
Comes but Once a Year. juliet and Romeo 
is being entered this spring in the Con- 
necticut State Contest. 


Cleveland, Tenn. 


To call attention to the observance of Na- 
tional Drama Week in February, members of 
Thespian Troupe No. 20 at Bradley High 
School, with Mrs. A. J. Poston as sponsor, held 
a banquet to which new Troupe members and 
the cast of the winning play in a school con- 
test held in December, were invited. Fifty-one 
persons were present. The first full-length play 
of the spring semester, Nothing But The Truth; 
was given early in March under Mrs. Poston’s 
direction. Eleven new members were added to 
the Troupe in February. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Jane Blach was elected president of Thes- 
pian Troupe No. 375 at Ramsay High School 
in February, with Claire Youngblood as vice- 
president, Elisabethe Kirk as secretary, and 
Madeline Hilty as treasurer. Several new mem- 
bers were added to the troupe late in February. 
For its spring program, Thespians have de- 
cided to help the Dramatics Club in every 
way possible. They have also under considera- 
tion a speech tournament for nearby high 
schools. Miss Evelyn Walker directs dramatics 
and Thespian activities.—Elisabethe hirk, Sec- 
retary. 
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This famous play is now avail- 
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Baker's Plays 


presents 


MIDSUMMER 
MADNESS 


A Farce in Three Acts 
B 
GLENN HUGHES 


“America's foremost writer of 
ameteur farce” 


Masterfully plotted, filled with 
lively action, lovable characters, 
and clean, refreshing dialogue, it 
provides an evening of guaranteed 
entertainment. Mrs. Brooke, wiie 
of a well-to-do investment broker, 
agrees to let Jerry Lee, an ambi- 
tious young salesman, sell their 
home. This is to get even with her 
husband for his failure to buy her 
a new pearl necklace. But Mr. 
Brooke is having the necklace de- 
livered that day and is going to 
surprise his wife with it on her 
birthday. The jewelry salesman 
falls into the hands of Phyllis 
Brooke, daughter of the household. 
and her youthful friends, who are 
rehearsing a melodrama for the 
Country Club Follies. From that 
point on there is plenty of excite- 
ment, with the pearls changing 
hands in the most surprising man- 
ner. Meanwhile Mr. Brooke dis- 
covers the plot to sell his home 
and, masking his identity, buys it 
himself, signing a check with an 
assumed name. Before he knows 
it he has a detective on his trail. 
In the midst of this dilemma some 
distinguished visitors arrive for 
tea, and they are soon drawn into 
the pandemonium. After a com- 
pletely hilarious series of epi- 
sodes, the errors are cleared up 
and a happy ending for everyone 
is neatly achieved. MIDSUMMER 
MADNESS is brimful of pleasure 
for any audience. It sparkles wiih 
youth, high spirits, and originality. 


ROYALTY. $10.00 
Books, 50 Cents Each 


BAKER'S PLAYS 


178 Tremont St. and 448 So. Hill St. 
Boston, Massochusetts Los Angeles, Calif. 





Our new catalogue, including plays for the 19/0-41 
season, will be off the press in August. If you are 
not on our mailing list, submit your name so you 
will have the new list on day of publication. 
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What's New Among Books and Plays 


Epitep By H. T. LEEPER 
Review Staff: Donald Woods, Carl Cummings, Kari Natalie Reed, Robert W. Masters, 
Daniel Turner, Mary Ella Boveé and Virginia Leeper. 
Reviews appearing in this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent 
books and plays. The opinions expressed are those of the reviewer, and mention of a book 
or play in this department does not necessarily mean that such a publication is recom. 





a French, 25 West 45th St., New York 
ity. 

Something Old, Something New. A comedy 
in three acts, by John Hershey. 9 w., 5 m. 
Royalty, $2.50. This is a delightful comedy of 
youth, presenting vital young people in an in- 
teresting story of real life. Sheila, Johnnie. 
and Verna, the modern children of Mrs. 
Maude Carroll, give vent to their new ideas 
while their mother is on a business trip to 
New York. Sheila decides to give up her 
poetic novel writing and become a business 
woman. Her first activity is to improve her 
mother’s dress shop with her modern but 
slightly fantastic ideas. Johnnie goes into the 
detective business and makes a great ef to 
uncover a criminal plot. The action ves 
fast to bring out the hilarious situations into 
which the youngsters get themselves.—Robert 
W. Masters. 


The Barber of Seville, a comedy in four 
acts, by Beaumarchais. Translation from 
French by Stewart Robb. 8 m., 1 w. Royalty. 
$10. This translation from the original 
French story, more familiar, to many in the 
operatic form, carries well the elegant, some- 
what affected style of both, which makes it 
suitable as a costume play of the period of the 
original story. The jealous old Doctor 
Bartholo guards closely the beautiful, wealthy 
young Rosine, his ward, whom he intends to 
marry. Count Almaviva, who has fallen in 
love with her, tries all the various schemes of 
Figaro, barber and minstrel, before he finally 
— va crafty Bartholo and wins Rosine. 


The Forgotten Attic, a children’s fantasy, in 
three acts, by Muriel Zahn. 21 children. 
Rovalty, $10.00. A _ delightfully whimsical 
story, which combines the realistic and the 
make-believe, is The Forgotten Attic. It will 
be especially appealing to children, in that 
many of the characters are forgotten toys who 
seem to live; fanciful characters like Wheezer, 
the run-down alarm clock; Snip, Snap and 
Snipe, the three sour grapes; and Pricklepuss, 
the beloved toy. Each scene is introduced by 
the Two Little Birds Who Tell—Gib and Gab. 
—Robert W. Masters. 


Refuge, a one-act drama, bv Barrie Stavis. 
7 m., 10 w., 1 boy, 2 girls. Royalty, $5. This 
is a tense, gripping, emotional play of the 
Spanish War. It takes place in an underground 
bombing refuge during an air-raid, and deals 
with refugee reaction to war. Though the cast 
is large, some have no lines, and some have 
very few. Each part, however, requires the 
actor to make the most of his abilities. Pro- 
duction requirements are very simplified. 


Dramatists Play Service, 6 East 39th St., New 
York City. 

Enter Angela, a comedy in three acts, by 
Virginia Perdue. 5 w., 5 m. Royalty, $10. 
This is a truly clever comedy, smacking slightl, 
of the hilarious nonsense found in You Can't 


Take It With You. The Hatters, a charming 
but improvident family, try to impress the 
representative of a rich relative, in order to 
improve their own financial status. Octavia. 
the mother, had once been on the stage, and 
she is still a dramatic creature who can set 
the pace for the whole family. One simple 
interior setting.—Donald Woods. 

The Ghost of Rhodes Manor, a mystery- 
comedy in three acts, by Jean Lee Latham. 
10 w. Royalty, $10. This is an excellent play 


} 


for a program requiring an all-girl cast. Heleg’ 
Underwood, a writer of mystery stories, along 
with her secretary and a colored maid, arrive 
at Rhodes Manor to get “atmosphere” for 
story. But they are not alone in the hous 
A hypnotist, a lady sheriff, a woman detective 
an eccentric reporter, a threatening care 

a ghost, and the owner of the manor, are to 
their house-mates. The thrills that the authe 
has woven into the plot are clever and genuine 
and the play moves along with such rapidi 
that the absence of male characters goes un. 
heeded.—Donald Woods. 


Day in the Sun, by Edward R. Sammis 
Ernest V. Heyn. Comedy in three act 
7 w., 9m. Royalty, $15. This play has some 
thing of mystery in it and suspense is very 
good. It concerns Charlie, a young chap wh 
spends most of his time entering newspar 
and radio prize contests. Charlie’s one gre 
and most outstanding quality is that he al 
tells the truth. The plot of the play concerg 
a murder trial in which Charlie is the 
witness. The characters are interesting 
give contrast. More than half of them 
as major parts. Recommended to groups look 
ing for fast-moving comedy entertainment. 
Kari Natalie Reed. 


T. S. Denison and Company Chicago. 


Trailer Romance, a comedy in three act} 
by Claudia Harris. 10 w. Purchase of 4 
copies required. A group of attractive 
girls chaperoned by a colored mammy ares 
their way to Hollywood in a trailer. The ent 
action takes place in a trailer camp in Indi 
There is only one set, and while the buildim 
of flats to represent two trailers may presé 
some problem to the stage crew, directions 
suggested, and the rest of the set is extreme 
simple. The play is light, but will be pleas 
to many average audiences, and has no obje@ 
tionable features for high school production 
Kari Natalie Reed. 

The Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Av@ 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss America, a comedy in three acts, 
Ray Hodges. 6 m., 6 w. Royalty, $10. 
delightful aliveness and sparkle in each char 
ter, coupled with a slightly unusual plot, m 
this a refreshing and interesting play. Jom” 

Halliday, small-town editor, with Ho 
ambitions for his fiancee, April Fulton, 
urged her through each successive beauty @ 
test to the last, where she is selected as 
America. The reluctant April, wanting 
him and a home, in order to change his 
becomes a “glamor girl,” discarding 0% 
Blumthall, the movie scout, and becoming 
affected and insincere that Johnny 4% 
rebels and accepts her views. . 


The Rainy Day, a comedy drama 1? ® 
acts, by Dana Thomas. 4 m., 5 w. Roy 
$25. The author has accurately put his 
on the pulse of two major social problems» * 
more than just dealing with problems, ® 
made his characters vital human people ' 
in the web of the problems. Fine, © 
intelligent Phil Ward, discouraged 
spondent because he can’t find any 
work, quarrels with Bonny, his fiancee, 
father, and leaves home rather than et 
of them longer support him. This OF 
father’s eyes to the fact that an inves") 
the future of his son would be bette! 
security for old age from his carefu 
bank account. 
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ter H. Baker Company, 178 Tremont St., 
, Mass. 


White Horses, a farce comedy in three 
Don Pierre. 6 m., 6 w. Royalty, $10. 
setting. Tobias Moneybags, the local 
, tries to foreclose the mortgage on Mrs. 
son's property, but a manufacturing 
any buys it, thus saving Mrs. Robinson 
Mringing fame to the small town. In spite 
rather melodramatic theme concerning 
indling of a poor widow and a little too 
credulity on the part of Mrs. Robinson 
her son, the play has definite possibilities 
would probably be successful, especially in 
] town.—Mary F. Temple. 


king Tricksters, a comedy in three acts, 
urtz Gordon. 3 m., 9 w. Royalty, $10. 
antalizing suspense of the detective story 
worked up in this tale of the fabulous 
garnet. Grandma Gavin has called 
r her granddaughters to decide which is 
of the jewel. An effort is made to steal 
rarnet by kidnapping and impersonating 
Lee, the granddaughter who is a stranger 
others. Grandmother and granddaugh- 
twit the thieves, making an interesting 
y for an interesting, easy-to-produce play. 


a’s Angel Child, a comedy in three 
by Mildred Graham. 3 m., 4 w. 
ty, $10. Against her own wishes, Daphne 
ner, aged twenty-one, pretends to be a 
-old so her attractive widowed mother 
pose as young enough to ensnare the 
hy Horace Bagley. Her tantrums and 
h sweetness make many hilarious com- 
fons, especially after love has taken a 
in the affair and explanations are due. 
and audience will both have an enjoyable 
of entertainment from this play.— 


, Peterson, and Company. 
Evanston IIl. 


t-Loose, a comedy in three acts, by 
les Quimby Burdette. 7 m., 7 w. Royalty 
id on request. The Early children, too 
sheltered and supervised, urge their 
is to take a vacation trip abroad so that 
may have a chance “to trv their wings 
ove their capability to think for them- 
Each then learns by his own experi- 
yand with the helping hand of Hope, the 
sister, that freedom from supervision does 
freedom from responsibility. This is 
bus, true and interesting presentation 
problems in an average, modern, intelli- 
American family, with all the warmth and 
m every-day living. 


ives by Affection, 
‘by Robert St. Clair. 


f on application. 


1911 Ridge 


a comedy in three 
8 m., 7 w. Royalty 
Out of the visit of the 
family to the Evans home in a small 
Western city arise many amusing compli- 
It is difficult to unite two races ami- 
under one roof on such short notice. 
ily when neither appreciates the customs 
bits of the other, and especially when 
be rears its unruly head. Misunderstand- 
are certain to arise, and a tangled state 
mairs results. While the play stretches one’s 
= of belief to the utmost, at no time does 
h unreal or preposterous. The parts are 
awn and the lines are fast, sprightly and 
scent. The contrast between the two 
=, as well as their servants, affords an 
ent opportunity for experiment in charac- 
Mion and make- -up. A most attractive 
t is suggested, which would seem more 

to larger organizations with greater 


unity to design and construct.— Mary 
vee. 


id Bureau, 111 Ellis St., 
if. 


& 
Bi: 
me 


San Fran- 


™ Moon On a Platter, 
acts, by Eloise Keeler. 10 men, 12 
Royalty, $25. Danny and Sally Rals- 

> likeable voungsters in their teens are 

y harassed by a nagging, widowed 
Who accuses them of wanting the moon 
ter. Mrs. Ralston, who works at run- 
ding house, is intent on her children 


940 


a comedy-drama 


acts, by 
Royalty, $10. One setting, a summer cabin in 
North Carolina. 
Janet to the mountains, 
mountaineer, makes love to her in spite of the 
opposition of Janet’s aunt. 
been engaged to Miss Smith, 
years ago. 
from a fall on the mountainside, 
reconciled with Miss Smith and the difficulties 
for Janet and Herb are cleared up. This play 
is well written and actable. 
enjoyable. 
Temple. 


per copy. 
around the theory that the best results can 
be obtained by gaining a knowledge of the 
principles of informal speech, followed by a 
testing of that knowledge on the platform. It 
deals in a great measure upon the thesis that 
the first-vear student should gain a thorough 
knowledge of ease on the platform, 
and organization of materials, and freedom of 
expression in delivery. 
full-year course in public speaking, Ease in 
Speech offers sections on more advanced topics 
which 
radio speaking, literary 
and 
speeches. 
chapter, a carefully outlined summary, which 
includes 
general rules to be observed. 
section of Exercises, 
suggestions of activity, 
terms to be mastered. Really a desirable text 
for beginners.—Clyde S. Swiger. 


Stephen Leacock. 
a large bank to deposit her first savings. 
becomes so confused and embarrassed by the 


from the 
famous play. 
scene in which Argan pretends to be dead and 
learns what his family 
Five characters. 10 minutes. 
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turning out according to her own plans. For 
Sally she plans a marriage with Jake Sills, a 
cheap, flashy, but evidently wealthy, no-good, 
although Sally is intensely interested in young 
Rip Trevillion, a brilliant, struggling bacterio- 
logist. 
although Danny has an idea and a flair for 
business. 
and the wedding day for her marriage to Jake 
arrives. 
covery and reveals that Jake is the perpetrator 
of a recent payroll robbery. 
plicate Danny in the robbery but fails and is 
sent to prison. 
insists that she wait until the prison term is 
believe that Jake is not the man for Sally and 
over. 
Ralston comes to her senses and realizes that 
Sally 
characters and are able to make their own de- 
cisions. 
scientist, and Sally is betrothed to him—Robert 
M. Masters. 


She insists that Danny go to law school 
Sally is finally forced to give up Rip 
Suddenly Danny makes a great dis- 
Jake tries to im- 


Mrs. Ralston still refuses to 


It is not until months later that Mrs. 


and Danny possess good minds and 


Trevillion comes back, a_ successful 


The Dramatic Publishing Company, 39 East 


Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 


Gabriel, Blow Your Horn, a comedy in three 
William Ellis Jones. 6 m., 6 w. 


follows 
and disguised as a 


Herbert Brown, Jr., 


Herb’s father had 
the aunt, thirty 
When Mr. Brown, Sr., is recovering 
he becomes 


It is thoroughly 


High school level.— Mary F. 


D. C. Heath & Co., New York City. 


Ease in Speech, by Margaret Painter. $1 .64 


Ease in Speech is a book written 


selection 


For those who have a 


include parliamentary law, 
style, 
reprints of student 


The book has, 


debating, 
formal speech 
and memorable 
at the end of each 
the fundamentals covered and the 

It also gives a 
which includes valuable 
essentials and words or 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., 3806 Cottage Grove 


Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


READINGS: 
Financial Affairs, a humorous reading bv 
A timid young girl enters 


She 


rmalitv of the procedure that as soon as the 


woney is deposited she draws it all out again. 
1 w., 2 m. 


10 minutes.—Helen Movtus. 

Imaginary Invalid,a humorous reading taken 
best comedy scenes of Moliere’s 
The selection closes with the 


really thinks of him. 


Winterset, a dramatic reading cut from 


Maxwell Anderson’s play of the same title. The 
scene is that in which Mio Romagna finds the 
judge who condemned Mio’s father to death. 
There are four men characters. 
won first place in the 1938 National Forensic 
Tournament. 


This selection 


12 minutes. 


BEST COPY AVAILABLE 








For All Patriotic 


Occasions 


A SALUTE TO THE FOURTH 


A play in _ one act by Elizabeth McFadden, 
author of “Double Door,” “Why the Chimes 
Rang,”’ “‘Tidings of Joy,” etc. 

It dramatizes one man’s experience with the 
American Bill of Rights. 
Characters: 6 men, 1 woman, extras. 

ime: about 25 minutes. 
Scene: a simple home interior. 








Costumes: of the period, three or four uniforms 
of the State militia. 

Period: Third of July, 1854. 

Music: fife and drum. 


EXCERPT 


The play is laid in the middle of the last cen- 
tury in the days of the ‘“‘American’’, or ‘‘Know- 
Nothing”’ party. The scene is the American home 
of Otto Werner, a refugee from Germany after 
the revolution of 1848. 


“(It has grown dark outside. But creeping foot- 


| steps in the garden and on the porch tell Otto 


that he is trapped. ) 
Hilda: (Fastening the valise) There! Ready? 
Otto: (Whispering) There are men outside ! 
Hilda: Gott! Will they let us go? 
Otto: They must! 
Hilda : 
down our vegetable garden. 
| Otto: They are breaking our little fruit trees! 
(A masked man appears at the window back. 
It is Darrack, their enemy, one of the ‘Know- 
Nothings.’) 
| Darrack: (In a threatening voice) We've come 
for you, Dutchy! 
(Hilda and Otto stand frozen with tension.) 
(From a distance the faint music of a fife and 
drum approaches, playing ‘Yankee Doodle.’)’’ 


| 30 cents a copy. NO ROYALTY to non- 
professional groups. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


| 6 East 39th Street 


(Listening in terror) They are tramping | 


New York City 





PLAYS 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Our plays are edited and pub- 
lished to meet the needs of high 
school production. 


this 
season is our three-act play of 


Our recommendation for 


adolescent theme: 


ALMOST EIGHTEEN 


Five men, seven women. One setting. 
Royalty, $25. Reductions to 
schools. Copies, 75c. 


small 


Send for our general catalog. 


THE NORTHWESTERN PRESS 


Box No. 1145, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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*- A SMASH HIT + 


NIGHT OF 
JANUARY SIXTEENTH 


“We have produced a number of very fine 
Broadway successes im recent years, but 
never have we had a play which created so 
much interest . . I most enthusiastically 
recommend it to any senior high school 
group for it has all the requirements of 
a good high school play.’’—Miss Leah H. 
Wildhagen, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin. 





“One of the best plays I have ever used 
and particularly liked by the high school 
students . . . A great success..""-—Mr. Robert 
Beard, Morrisville, Vt. 


“A success in every way. It has caused 
more interest than anything that has ever 
been done in the line of dramatics at this 
school.’’—Mr. Henry C. Hitt, Christopher, 


Hil. 


*‘The success was beyond our wildest 
dreams.”’—Mrs. 7. Harrison Colhoun, Com- 
munity Centre, Owensville, Md. 


NIGHT OF JANUARY SIXTEENTH 


Is in three acts, one setting, a court 
room, and requires a cast of eleven men, 
ten women, and extras. Player's Books 
cost 75c each; Director's Manuscript 
lent free to producers. 


Play Department 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 


| 
| 

















THESPIAN FELT 
LETTERS 


Felt insignia consisting of a rectangular 
shield, 6 inches high, 4¥%2 inches wide: 
white felt with 4-inch letter “T” ap- 
pliqued thereon and the two masks re- 
produced in golden yellow silk machine 
embroiderv: word “Thespians” in solid 
yellow silk letters on blue “T”, blue 
script letters “The National Dramatic 
Honor Society” above emblem and “For 
High Schools” below: 
6-inch shield, 4-inch insignia 90c 


No. 2 
Felt insignia consisting of a square shield 
of white felt with blue felt letter “T” 
appliqued thereon and two marks repro- 
duced in golden vellow silk bonaz ma- 
chine embroiderv: 


5-inch shield, 4-inch insignia 70c 
7-inch shield, 6-inch insignia 90c 


No. 3 
Felt insignia same as above (No. 2) but 
with oval shaped shield 2 inch larger 
than insignia: 
47-inch shield, 4-inch insignia 70c 
6'/2-inch shield, 6-inch insignia 90c 
No. 4 
Best Thespian Letter 
Same size as No. 1 above with words 
“Best Thespian Award” across shield at 
the top and vear “1940” below the base 
of the letter “T.”’ 
6-inch shield, 4-inch insignia .. .90e 
Have your order approved by your 
Troupe Sponsor, and send it, with your 
remittance to 


THE NATIONAL THESPIANS 
College Hill Station Cincinnati, Ohio 
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teachers and students. 
desire among 





Our Periodicals in Review 


Revieweo By LOTTA JUNE MILLER 


Articles reviewed in this department are selected for their practical value to drama 
These reviews will have achieved their purpose if they instill g § 
our readers to maintain an active acquaintance with the periodicals. | 





Busiest Boy oN Broapway. By David Brown 
and Ernest Lehman. Pittsburgh Press for Jan- 
uary 21, 1940. This article may be found in 
any Scripps-Howard paper of the same date. 
Last month vou read of the youthful Orson 
Welles and his remarkable accomplishments. 
This month Ezra Stone takes the stage as Broad- 
ways most youthful prodigy. At twenty-one, 
he is the director of the current hit, See My 
Lawyer. Probably his resourcefulness and per- 
sistence, even more than his talent and business 
ability, have contributed most to his success. 


Tue Hepsurns. By Oliver O. Jensen. Life 
for January 22, 1940. It is always exciting to 
read about Katharine Hepburn, but here is an 
article about her entire family. Each of the 
seven members is a distinct individual with his 
own special interests and ambitions. Their 
home life is much the same as that dramatized 
in Philip Barrie’s Philadelphia Story, in which 
Katharine is currently starring. 

Contrary to many Broadway and Hollywood 
actresses, she did not have a humble beginning, 
but rather stepped from the Philadelphia social 
register into stardom. Her career is sketched 
from her first success, A Bill of Divorcement, 
to her current vehicle. 


MIND AND Matter. By George Jean Nathan. 
Newsweek for February 12, 1940. Aspiring play- 
wrights may take a hint from Mr. Nathan on 
the handling of propaganda in plays. Much 
to the author’s disappointment, George Bernard 
Shaw’s Geneva is not up to standard. His cast 
of caricatures merely set forth his own preju- 
dices in a most obvious and unforgivable fashion. 


Humor BAepeker. By George Jean Nathan. 
Newsweek for February 19, 1940. Mr. Nathan 
bemoans the fact that the ordinary theatergoer 
is not content merely to be amused. Inward 
laughter and quiet wit are not enough. What 
the modern audience wants are obvious stimuli 
which bring forth uproarious “horselaughs.”’ 
In this coarser vein, he sights many examples 
in the present Broadway season. 


This article might easily apply to high 
school audiences. Is it not true, sadly enough, 
that the average student and parent prefer the 
near slap-stick comedy or melodrama ? 


PLay STANDARDS AT THE HIGH ScHOoL LEVEL. 
By Ernest Bavely. Quarterly Journal of Speech 
for February, 1940. This month you have the 
privilege of reading a highly informative article 
written by your own editor. While it was writ- 
ten primarily for directors, it might well be read 
or reviewed by Thespian troupes who assist in 
the selection cf plavs for their school. 


Mr. Bavelv has listed the criteria for choosing 
plavs as compiled from a nation-wide survey of 
leading Speech teachers. From this he has ar- 
rived at a set of standards which should be of 
assistance to all drama teachers. In addition, 
there are 119 plavs listed which were recom- 
mended bv thirtv-seven teachers as meeting 
those standards. 


You might check vour next producticn and 


see if it meets the acceptable standard for a 
good high school play. 


THe Paper-Campric MytH. By Lucy Bar- 
ton. Players Magazine for February, 1940. If 
vou, as directors, are having difficulty in secur- 
ing the proper support regarding costuming 


from from your administrator, this article mig} 
help you win your point. In no uncertaig 
terms, Miss Barton has destroyed the “panes 
cambric myth” quite convincingly by provi 
that, in the long run, costumes made from ths 
material are not only unsatisfactory but 
more expensive. Her discussion of costun 
fabrics will be of help to students and beginnj 
directors. 


ENGLISH THEATRE Riots. By Stephen Tei 
Theatre Arts Monthly for February, 1940. D 
ing the eighteenth century, theatre riots 
England were almost a part of the show. The 
English gentry sat on the stage and carried ¢ 
repartee and even romances with the acte 
Once during Mrs. Cibber’s Romeo and Fuli 
there were fully one hundred of the audieng 
in the tomb with her while she attempted 
death scene. Not until the rise of David 
rick was there a change in the custom. E 
then, it was with a great deal of difficulty 
the riots were avoided. 

This article will be of interest to any stude 
steeped in the history of the English stage, 
it contains accounts of most of the theat 
great. 


A NATIONAL THEATRE IN ACTION. By Ante 
and Charlotte Heythum. Theatre Arts Monthl 
for February, 1940. For those of you who 
interested in national theatres, you will find t 
story of the Czech theatre stimulating. Sit 
its advent almost sixty vears ago, this organi 
tion has attempted to embrace a world- 
literature. It has produced plays by Rac 
Ibsen, Dumas and Shakespeare. 


First NiGHts AND PAssiNG JUDGEMENTS. 
George Jean Nathan. Esquire for January, I 
In this article Mr. Nathan takes great joy: 
running a number of our well-known and 
cessful producers through the theatrical 
and hanging them up in the glaring sun so® 
every flaw or tear shows plainly. George 
bott is the first one on the line. At first 
appears to be pure silk as he has prod 
many a hit, but soon we discover he is omy 
print and that the color doesn’t penetrates 
opposite side. His successes are all light ! 
frothy comedies as he has no taste for s¢ 
drama. 


Next blowing in the breeze is William, 
Brady caricatured as a pair of “longies,” 
nitely cut-dated. Poor boy! 


Also in the theatrical wash are Chervl & : 
ford, a Group Theatre product: Alfr 
Liagre, of a social dve; Eddie Dowling, ; 
linen; Vinton Freedley, a Harvard som 
John Golden, former song writer ; Max S™ a 
Hollvwood tainted : Sam H. Grisman, P™ 
of Tobacco Road ; Harold Clurman, 
Theatre generalissimo; Lawrence Langnet 
Theresa Helburn, Theatre Guild “di 
Sam H. Harris, 'best-liked of all; Geom 
Cohan, an eye for a hit; Arthur Hop® 
one-time “white hope;” Guthrie 
husband of Katharine Cornell ; Gilbert 
cautious but sure; Brock Pembertom, 
comedy addict; The Playwrights 
Anderson, Behrman, Sherwood and 
Shuberts, musical show and reviews; 
Schumlin, admirer of Lillian Hellma™s 
land Stebbins, Wall Streeter; Orso ¢ 
Mercury Theatre and Mars; John - 
worshiper of Noel Coward ; and lastly, * 
Deere Wiman, promoter of ’ amusemen 


f 
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Again Available for High Schools 


OUTWARD BOUND 


A Play in Three Acts 
BY SUTTON VANE 


6 males, 3 females; 1 interior, modern costumes 


OUTWARD BOUND was an immediate success when it was first produced in New York and London in 1923. At the end of the 
professional run the play was made available to the amateur field where it duplicated its professional success. On December 22. 
1938. OUTWARD BOUND was revived at the Playhouse in New York City with an all-star cast which included Laurette Tavlor. 
Florence Reed, Helen Chandler, Vincent Price and Bramwell Fletcher. and again it became an overnight hit. It was necessary to 


withdraw the plav from the amateur market at that time. but now that the Broadway run is over and the highly successful road 


tour has come to a close, we are pleased to advise that the play is again available for amateur production. 


It is a strange story that Outward Bound tells. 


nation is unknown. 


A group of oddly assorted characters are passengers on an ocean liner whose desti- 
Suddenly the puzzled and bewildered travelers come to a realization they are all dead. and that they are headed 
for Judgment Day. The Examiner rewards virtue, punishes vice, and relieves the confusions and fears of the travelers. 


Although 


Outward Bound is a play about death, it is never depressing. Above all things, it is a friendly show, filled with good humor, human 
sympathy and amused, understanding laughter. 


Books $1.75 


MANUSCRIPTS AVAILABLE ON RENTAL 


Royalty $25.00 


Outstanding Plays for High Schools 


JUNE MAD 
By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements 


This west coast comedy success is con- 
cerned with the mental and emotional 
reactions of a girl of fifteen. Cloth, 
$1.50; paper, 75c. (Royalty, $25.00). 


YOUTH TAKES OVER 
By Betty Smith and Robert Finch 


A warm and appealing comedy: a high 
school boy who just can't stay out of 


(Royalty, $25.00). 


JANEY’S ONE TRACK MIND 

By Dorothy Bennett and Link Hannah 

A bright, human comedy about a sweetly 
serious young gir) who has just finished 
high school and is trying to find a place 
for herself in a grown up world. 75c. 


(Royalty, $25.00 . 


TISH 
By Alice Chadwicke 
Marv Robert Rineharts well known 


stories made into a highly amusing 
comedy. 75c. (Rovaltv. $25.00). 


IMPORTANCE OF BEING YOUNG 
By Tom Taggart 

A rollicking comedy in which a former 
famous child movie star goes to college 


and takes along a bodyguard. 50c. (Roy- 
alty. $10.00). 


BACHELOR BORN 

By lan Hay 

New York and London success. An 
amiable misogynist finds himself with 


three attractive voung ladies on his 
hands. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00). 


trouble. 5c. 


OUR TOWN 

By Thornton Wilder 

One of the greatest and most dis- 
tinguished plays in all modern drama. 
Restricted in certain territories. 75c. 
(Royalty on application). 


ANNE OF GREEN GABLES 


L. M. Montgomery's most popular novel. 
dramatized into a tender and amusing 
play by Alice Chadwick. All of the 
charm and sentiment is preserved. /75c. 


(Royalty, $25.00). 


SPRING DANCE 

By Philip Barry 

A gay light comedy of college romance 
and intrigue. It reveals the gifted Philip 
Barry in a most amiable mood. /5c. 


(Royalty, $35.00). 


THE HAUNTED HIGH SCHOOL 
By Orville Snapp 


A brisk comedy in which High School 
students change places with the teachers 
for a day. 50c. (Royalty, $10.00.. 


SORORITY HOUSE 
By Mary Coyle Chase 
A satirical probe into the Greek Letter 


phase of college life during rush week. 
75c. (Rovalty. $25.00). 


GROWING PAINS 

By Aurania Rouverol 

An amusing slant at unsophisticated youth 
as it flutters uncertainly on the wings of 
sixeen. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00). 


320 COLLEGE AVENUE 

By Fred Ballard and Mignon G. Eberhart 
Hollywood Community Theatre success. 
A new comedy of vouth. Full of fun. 


thrills and excitement. 75c. (Royalty. 
$25.00). 


LAVENDER AND OLD LACE 

By Rose Warner 

Myrtle Reed's most popular novel is 
here given a modern treatment with 
scenes of excellent comedy and fine 
drama. 75c. (Rovalty, $25.00). 


NIGHT MUST FALL 

By Emlyn Williams 

An exciting melodrama in which a dash- 
ing young assassin cavorts and is finally 
caught. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00). 


MYSTERY AT GREENFINGERS 
By J. B. Priestley 


A mystery which was especially written 
for amateurs and whose problem is told 
and solved mainly through characteriza- 
tion. 75c. (Royalty. $25.00). 


LEAVE IT TO MOTHER 
By Jovce Andrews 


A mother. who is thought to be old-fash- 
ioned by her children, turns the table on 
the young moderns. 50c. (Rovalty. 


$10.00. 


HANS BRINKER 

By Tom Taggart 

Here is the first dramatization of the 
famous young people's story. The vounz 
Hans capably solves some serious prob- 
lems which involve a sacrifice. MSc. 


(Royalty, $10.00). 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 WEST 45TH ST., NEW YORK 


[Founded 1830 | 


811 WEST 7TH ST., LOS ANGELES 
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DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


BAY VIEW SUMMER COLLEGE 


BAY VIEW, MICHIGAN 
LOCATED ON LITTLE TRAVERSE BAY 


OLLEGE ae «4 HAKESPEARE 


FT 
REDIT TAGECRA 


Me TAGE DIRECTING | 
OURSES ag! TORY TELLING 


Scene from AS YOU LIKE IT. 


Spend a profitable six weeks of study in a cool vacation spot on the shore of Lake Michigan in 


"The Land of the Million Dollar Sunsets”. 


JULY 8—AUGUST 17, 1940 


Special emphasis on the study and public production of Shakespeare; also work in modern drama. Other courses in Art, Biclogyss 
Education, English, History, Sociology, Modern Languages, Mathematics, Physics, and Chemistry. 
AFFILIATED ACADEMICALLY WITH ALBION COLLEGE 
For further information write to 


DEAN E. R. SLEIGHT PROF. R. C. HUNTER 


. . _— on Director of Dramatics 
Albion College, Albion, Michigan Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 

















HERE THEY ARE 


THE ANSWERS TO INSISTENT DEMANDS 3 


for plays like THE GOOSE HANGS HIGH and GROWING PAINS, two plays which have consistently headed the list of most popular % 
plavs for the school theatre. The authors themselves have provided the answers with two new plays which are not only fine plays in them 
selves. but are SEQUELS to THE GOOSE HANGS HIGH and GROWING PAINS. The same characters carry on in the new plavs, but ® 
the sequels are complete and require no knowledge of the originals to be enjoved. 


A grand sequel to THE GOOSE HANGS HIGH A happy sequel to GROWING PAINS 
IN A HOUSE LIKE THIS YOUNG APRIL 


A Comedy in 3 Acts Another Laugh Success of Modern Youth 


By LEWIS BEACH By AURANIA ROUVEROL and WILLIAM SPENCE ROUVEROL 


No doubt vou are one of the many thousands of drama directors throughout Miss Rouverol’s first play, SKIDDING, was a huge success and subsequently Ga 


the countrs who remembers with great pleasure vour production of Lewis used as the basis for the Hardy family movies. Her next play was ©! 
Beachs THE GOOSE HANGS HIGH. Ever since its frst release. it has dang yg: — shortly — it won put bred the poy few ad - ‘maton 
wniversaliv oroved ' one of the most successful comedies we have ever offered for production by @ 
theatres. The mails have consistent, been full of inguaies irom dirceree, It has entertained millions of theatregoers. Now the Rouverols bring beck, & 
and teachers asking “‘Where can I find another play as excellent as THI Recuing Eeatyte Tiny 50 0 Aen eer VOUT ave, See eae = oing 
GOOSE HANGS HIGH?” Mr. B — os hids. who have outgrown the pains of high school days. are now occupied wit sos 
; ANG 5H: Mr. each has now enabled us to answer that to college and falling in love and out again. Terry, the young daughter. '5 he 
Question. The new play is titled IN A HOUSE LIKE THIS and in its three dificulty in picking the right one from among her many beaux. In fact. she al 
acts we again meet all the members of the charming Ingal!is ftamilv as the makes a mistake. but the kindly intervention of Mother and Dad together with 
meet and soive the new situations which arise. IN A HOUSE LIKE THIS is girls own growing understanding steers her back to the right path. 

plaved in the same living room of the Ingalls’ home which was also the single brother suffers disillusionment when he discovers that the sweetest girl in the 
setting for THE GOOSE HANGS HIGH. so that all that is necessary is to is only human after all. and it is only after some amusing events have takes ing 
dust up the set you used beiore. The sequel begins six months after the end that he discovers he loves her in any case. And finally, we see George or 

of the earlier plav. The twins have now left college and are engaged in the and adjusting himself to realities. Throughout the play Mother and Dad oa 
attempt to help revive the depleted family budget. The situations arising Youngsters SHONINS tatewseaas te 6 Memeer Chet esmneenes planed mr v 
during the course of the action are human, entertaining. and almost riotous times frightens thom. clweys in s way thet gives the eudience o &® “eve 

o> ait otiiaeaat veliieems iit Ay - . te local fi : : Dwi laughs. The children prove that love's young dream can be a lot of fun to € t 
sranny as the “star of the local little theatre production but the victims. If you met Professor McIntyre and his tempestuous * 

gets tempermenta!. Certainly the author has recaptured the spirit and charm GROWING PAINS, you'll want to renew a pleasant acquaintance. Ii not. it's 

__ —, _— the earlier play one of the most successful amateur plavs time you enjoy the hilarity of YOUNG APRIL'S sunshine and showers. 

of the past decade 











, 7 males, 9 females. 1 interior set. Modern costumes. 
6 males, 7 females. 1 interior set. Modern costumes. Cloth, $1.50; paper, 75c. (Ready March 5th) 
Books, 75c. (Royalty, $25.00) (Royalty, $25.00) 
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